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THE TERM LATIN AMERICA 


During the last ten years writers from France, the United 
States and Spanish America, and, although rarely, also in other 
countries, have begun to use the terms Latin America, Latin Amert- 
can, for the old and proper terms Spanish America, Spanish Amert- 
can. A third term, /bero America, Ibero American, is also used by 
recent writers. Which are the proper terms? Which should we 
use? In the following article I beg to discuss this matter briefly. 

For the last four centuries, that is from the discovery of the 
new world until the end of the XIXth century, no writer, historian, 
or philologist of importance used the terms Latin America, Latin 
American. The French used for four centuries the term Amérique 
Espagnole, the English and North Americans the term Spanish 
America, the Italians the term America Spagnuola, etc. We have 
always said and still say The Spanish Peninsula. The term Latin 
America, therefore, is a new term, an intruder, and must prove a 
right to exist. The manner in which it has been adopted by some 
distinguished writers in our day is surprising. The new name is not 
only vague, meaningless, and unjust, but what is much more, it is 
unscientific. It has been argued by some that the term Latin Ameri- 
can was introduced on account of Brazil. It is a fallacy: because 
Brazil is Portuguese in origin, in culture and language, and comes 
from Portugal, an integral part of the Spanish peninsula, Hispania, 
Spain; and therefore Hispanic America includes Brazil as well as 
Argentina and other South American countries. Every school- 
boy knows that South America was discovered, colonized, civilized, 
and developed by Spain (including Portugal), in the same way as 
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the region now known as the United States was for the most part 
discovered, colonized, and civilized by England or peoples coming 
from England (including Scotland and Wales). The terms that 
have been used for the last four centuries, Spanish America, Span- 
ish American, are, therefore, correct. Where and why the necessity 
of adopting the new and incorrect terms? 

In a note to the excellent article by Menéndez Pidal on this 
subject (/nter-dmerica, April, 1918, page 195), the editor says: 

the writer (Menéndez Pidal) undertakes to show that it 
is not only improper but inadmissible [the new term] ; and he offers 
certain substitutes, which he considers irreproachable.” The editor 
of Inter-America considers the terms Spanish America, Spanish 
American, which have been used by all intelligent men for four cen- 
turies, as mere substitutes. Even now, when the advocates of the 
new term use the words Latin America, Latin American, in many 
worthy publications, the older and correct terms are more 
widely used. Menéndez Pidal, therefore, was not offering substi- 
tutes. [le was defending the well-known, traditional, and scientific- 
ally correct terms. The term Latin America is in fact the substitute 
which has been recently introduced. 

To my best knowledge, the first one who protested against the 
new and improper terms was the distinguished Hispanist, Mr. J. C. 
Cebrian, of San Francisco. In a letter printed in Las Novedades, 
New York, March 2, 1916, Mr. Cebrian expressed himself so clearly 
and emphatically on the subject, and showed so conclusively the ab- 
surdity of the use of the new terms Latin .Imerica, Latin American, 
that we cannot refrain from reproducing it at this late date almost 
in its entirety: 

“Al recorrer las paginas de Las Novedades noto con placer el 
espiritu de espanholismo que las anima; y esto me inspira confianza 
para someter a la consideracion de ustedes una cuestiOn vitalisima 
para nuestra Espana, y es el nuevo nombre, 0 apodo, que algunos 
estan usando ahora con nuestros pueblos hermanos, con las repu- 
blicas hispano-americanas, que ahora quieren bautizar ‘la América 
Latina. ; Y con qué razén? Con ninguna: porque América Latina 
significa un producto o derivado latino; y latino hoy dia significa lo 
francés, italiano, espanol y portugués. Ahora bien, esos paises son 
hijos legitimos de Espana, sin intervencion de Francia ni de Italia: 
Espafia, sola, derramo su sangre, perdid sus hijos e hijas, gastd sus 
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caudales e inteligencia, empled sus métodos propios (y a menudo 
vituperados, sin razon sea dicho), para conquistar, civilizar, y crear 
esos paises: Espana, sola, los amamanto, los crid, los guid maternal- 
mente, sin ayuda de Francia ni de Italia (mas bien censurada por 
estas dos latinas), y los protegid contra otras naciones envidiosas : 
Espana, sola, los doto con su idioma, sus leyes, usos y costumbres, 
vicios y virtudes: Espana transplant6 a esos paises su civilizacion 
propia, completa, sin ayuda alguna. Una vez criados, y habiendo 
llegado a su mayoria, esos paises hispanos siguieron el ejemplo de 
los Estados Unidos, y se separaron de su Madre Espana, pero con- 
servando naturalmente su idioma, sus leves, usos y costumbres, como 
antes; imitando en esto también a los Estados Unidos que con- 
servaron su idioma patrio inglés, su “Common Law,’ sus leyes, usos 
y costumbres ingleses, a pesar de la diversidad y gran nimero de 
inmigrantes que han estado admitiendo. Asi vemos que después de 
haber sido colonias espanolas, todo el mundo ha continuado lla- 


mando aquellos paises por su propio apellido, que es: espajol; y 


hasta hace cinco anos han sido conocidos como paises hispano-ameri- 
canos, repiblicas hispano-americanas, América espaiiola o hispana ; 
‘Spanish America’ han dicho siempre los yanquis; y cuando un his- 
pano-americano de cualquier zona anda por los Estados Unidos todo 
el mundo, doctos e indoctos, grandes 0 chicos, los han llamado y 
llaman Spanish; jamas se les ocurre decir: he or she is Latin. 
Véanse los escritos e impresos de los Estados Unidos anteriores a 
1910, y siempre se hallaran los apelativos Spanish, Spanish Ameri- 
can, Spanish America, the Spanish Republics: y lo mismo en 
Francia, antes de 1910, en todos los periddicos y libros han impreso 
les pays hispano-américains, les hispano-américains, [Amérique 
espagnole. 

“Ademas de las 18 republicas espafiolas, tenemos el Brasil, cre- 
ado por Portugal, en donde se habla portugués, y se rige por leyes, 
usos y costumbres portugueses. Pero hay que notar que ese pais es 
también hispano, porque Hispania, como Jberia, comprendia, Por- 
tugal y Espafia, y nada mas. De suerte que el apelativo hispano- 
americano comprende todo lo que proviene de Portugal y de Espana. 
Y ahi va un ejemplo: los yanquis que tienen fama de inteligentes, 
logicos, justicieros, fundaron en Nueva York una Sociedad para el 
estudio de la Historia Americana relacionada con Espana y Portu- 
gal, y escogieron por nombre The Hispanic Society of America: no 
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eligieron el titulo Latin Society of America, porque hubiera sido un 
equivoco, una falsedad, un error craso, como lo es querer aplicar 
el apelativo /atino a nuestras naciones hispanicas, hispanas 0 espanio- 
las (que no descienden ni de Francia ni de Italia). El poderio de 
Francia en América nunca tuvo lugar en los paises hispanos; se 
ejercid solamente en terrenos que hoy pertenecen a los Estados 
Unidos o al Canada: que trate de introducir el apelativo latino en 
esas regiones. 

“Examinemos francamente la cuestidn: hasta hace poco los 
paises hispano-americanos eran el hazme reir de Europa: el teatro 
francés del siglo XIX esta lleno de chascarrillos desagradables con- 
tra /es hispano-américains: entonces encontraban natural llamarlos 
por su apellido verdadero: espajiol. Pero ultimamente se ha notado 
que esos paises han crecido, se han enriquecido, han cobrado fuerzas, 
y prometen ser factores importantes en la historia futura; y en estas 
circunstancias ya les duele llamarlos espafoles; y para evitar o 
borrar ese nombre apelan al adjetivo latino. Cada vez que se dice 
o se imprime América Espanola, 0 hispano-americano, 0 Spanish 
American, o Spanish America, etc., etc., se anuncia el nombre de 
Espaiia; y notese que es un anuncio legitimo, justo, verdadero. 
Cada vez que se dice o se imprime América Latina, Latin America, 
etc., se deja de anunciar el nombre de Espajia, y en cambio se anun- 
cia el nombre Latino, que equivale a Francia, Italia, etc.; de modo 
que se anuncian dos nombres—Francia e /talia—ilegitima, erronea 
e injustamente, puesto que ni Francia, ni Italia han producido aque- 
llas naciones; y al mismo tiempo se mata el anuncio /egitimo de 
Espana. 

“Espafia es el pais menos comercial de Europa, y siempre ha 
desconocido el valor y el método del anuncio: las naciones comer- 
ciales conocen su valor inmenso, y no lo desaprecian; y también 
saben cuanto importa opacar o matar el anuncio de sus competidores. 

“Otro punto todavia: si quieren llamar latinas a las naciones 
espanolas, latinas debieran llamar a las colonias de Francia y de 
Italia: Argelia, el Congo francés, Senegal, Madagascar, Tonkin, 
etc., debieran llamarse colonias Jatinas: a lo que Francia se opondria 
con justa razon. Y si llamamos latinas a estas naciones por su abo- 
lengo linguistico, tendremos que llamar teutdénicos a los Estados 
Unidos y al Canada, por su origen linguistico y por estar poblados 
por gente de raza teuténica. De suerte que tendremos dos Améri- 
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cas la latina y la teuténica. Pero no; lo justo, lo logico es la denomi- 
nacion universal hasta ahora: América inglesa y América hispdnica 
(o hispana), y no hay mas; porque las manchitas francesas, ho- 
landesas y dinamarquesas en el mapa de América son matematica- 
mente despreciables.”’ 

There is little that we can add to the above discussion. Latin 
means today French, Italian, Provengal, Rumanian, Sardinian, 
Spanish, Portuguese. But, as Mr. Cebrian very clearly points out, 
Spanish America is Spanish and Portuguese (Spanish, Hispanic), 
and not French, Italian, Rumanian, Sardinian. Spanish civilization 
is the civilizing element in Spanish America. Spain conquered, col- 
onized, civilized the countries of South America. France, Italy, and 
Rumania had no part in this great task. Today these flourishing 
Hispanic countries are developing a civilization that has for its 
foundation the best of the blood and brain of old Spain. The ele- 
ments of the Indian traditions have not given worthy fruits. The 
Spaniards brought Christianity to South America, civilized the In- 
dians, founded cities, churches, schools, developed agriculture. 
Nearly fifty million people in Spanish America today speak Spanish, 
the language of old Spain. Some twenty million speak Portuguese. 
These are Hispanic peoples, or Spanish, since even the Portuguese 
scholar Almeida Garret believes that the term Spanish can very 
properly be used to include the Portuguese. As Mr. Cebrian ad- 
mirably points out, we cannot call English America, Teutonic Amer- 
ica. This would be, however, an exact equivalent of Latin America. 
There are more Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Dutch, in the 
United States than there are French, Italians, and Rumanians in 
Spanish America. There would be more propriety, therefore, in 
calling the United States Teutonic America and the inhabitants of 
our country Teutons, or Teuton Americans, or Germanic Ameri- 
cans, than in calling our southern neighbors Latin Americans and 
their land Latin America. But we are not justified in either case. 
The United States represents a development of Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation and speaks the English language, and the countries of South 
America represent a development of Spanish civilization and speak 
Spanish and Portuguese. There is no justification whatever, there- 
fore, for the new term Latin America, and its derivatives. For 
historical reasons justice demands that the new terms be ban- 
ished. If Spain deserves the credit of having civilized and devel- 
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oped these southern countries, what shall we say of the powerful 
nations who wish to deprive her of this credit? Would it not be one 
of the crimes of history to call henceforth the English-speaking 
countries of North America, Canada, and the United States, Teu- 
tonic or Germanic America? Is it not, therefore, a historical crime 
to call the Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking countries of South 
America, Latin America? Give unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's. 

Inspired by the excellent article of Mr. Cebrian, the distin- 
guished Spanish philologian, Ramon Menéndez Pidal, whose article, 
La Lengua Espanola, was printed in the February number of [is- 
PANIA, sent a letter to the daily Madrid newspaper, /:/ Sol, protest- 
ing against the new and inadmissible terms. The letter of Menéndez 
Pidal was published in the newspaper above mentioned on the 4th 
of January of this year, and the English translation appeared in 
Inter--lmerica in the April number of this year, as already noted. 
The letter of Menendez Pidal, which contains for the most part the 
above arguments, convinced the editors of :] Sol. As for the claim 
that Portugal and Brazil cannot be included in the term Spanish, 
Menéndez Pidal says: “If then for natives and foreigners the name 
Spain represents, in its broad sense, this ancient quadripartite unity 
(Galician, Portuguese, Catalonian, Castilian), which errors in 
thinking and policy have not succeeded in maintaining in its due 
cohesion, | see no obstacle to comprehending, under the name of 
Spanish America, by the side of the eighteen republics born in the 
territories colonized by Castile, the republic that sprang up in the 
land of Portuguese colonization.” .\s for the linguistic arguments, 
Menendez Pidal shows clearly that Latin means taken and derived 
from Latium. French, Spanish, Portuguese, Rumanian, Sardinian 
are derived from Latium, linguistically speaking. Spanish and Por- 
tuguese in America do not represent Latium. The new American 
nations did not inherit the Latin tongue as did Irance, Spain, Italy, 
etc. They inherited the Spanish languages, or the Hispanic lan- 
guages, Spanish and Portuguese. Menéndez Pidal also shows that 
racially the term Latin is absolutely inadmissible when applied to 
Spanish America. It is even inadmissible as applied to Spaniards. 
Racially the people of Spain are Celts, Iberians, Latins, Goths, 


Basques, etc. The Spanish American inherits these racial elements 
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and adds the Indian element, although negligible in some countries. 
lle is therefore a Spanish American, 

The letter of Menéndez Pidal was followed by another one from 
the academician Mariano de Cavia, published in El Sol January 5, 
where the writer agrees fully with the opinions expressed by Menén- 
dez Vidal. From that date £/ Sol banished from its columns the 
term Latin America. 

There are in Spanish America a few distinguished men, some of 
national and international repute, who are still wasting noble elo- 
quence against the Spanish and things Hispanic. These sensitive 
hearts may be compared to the anti-British Yankees of whom we 
have fortunately very few at present in the United States. Every 
intelligent American (Yankee) and every intelligent Britisher con- 
siders the separation of the American colonies from England a fam- 
ily quarrel. This separation does not mean that the Americans are 
a different race, have another civilization, speak another language, 
etc. We claim that we have preserved the best fruits of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, but that is all. The anti-English element never 
went so far as to attempt to banish the word [English and say that 
the Americans were Teutons. In Spanish America the traditional 
hatred against the Spaniard still lives. Some have so completely 
lost their heads as to actually argue that the language of Spanish 
\merica is different from that of Spain. They emphasize the small 
differences. Differences in language exist everywhere, but minor 
differences do not constitute different languages. The language of 
all Spanish America, excluding Brazil, is Spanish, good Castilian 
Spanish. Dialects exist among the ignorant as they also exist in 
Spain. The culture of Spanish America is at bottom Spanish. The 
Spanish language, the Spanish laws, the Spanish schools, the Span- 
ish universities, the Spanish religion (Catholicism), the Spanish 
customs, and _ institutions in every phase live today in 
Spanish America. There are new and more active developments, 
it is true, but it is and ever will be Spanish civilization, and not 
French, Italian, English, Aztec, Araucanian, etc. However great 
may be the desire of some Spanish Americans, therefore, to be Latin 
Americans, they are not, except in a very vague and general sense, 
which is entirely out of the question. If we go back far enough we 
might even combine all the Americas and call ourselves Aryo- 
-Imericans! 
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In the letter of Mariano de Cavia above mentioned we find an 
interesting extract from the famous book Ariel of the distinguished 
Uruguayan writer José Enrique Rod6. Rodo is a Spanish Ameri- 
can who is not swayed by the passions of prejudice and sees the 
truth. In the passage from Rodo we find also that he quotes the 
famous Portuguese writer Almeida Garret, who also believes that 
the Portuguese (and therefore the Brazilians) can very properly 
call themselves Spanish. The words of Rodo in Ariel follow: 

“No necesitamos los suramericanos, cuando se trate de abonar 
esta unidad de raza, hablar de una America latina; no necesitamos 
llamarnos /atinoamericanos para levantarnos a un nombre general 
que nos comprenda a todos, porque podemos llamarnos algo que 
signifique una unidad mucho mas intima y concreta: podemos 
llamarnos iberoamericanos, nietos de la heroica y civilizadora raza 
que solo politicamante se ha fragmentado en dos naciones europeas ; 
y aun podriamos ir mas alla y decir que el mismo nombre de /is- 
panoamericanos conviene también a los nativos del Brasil; y yo lo 
confirmo con la autoridad de Almeida Garret ; porque siendo el nom- 
bre de Espamia, en su sentido original y propio, un nombre geografico, 
un nombre de region, y no un nombre politico o de nacionalidad, el 
Portugal de hoy tiene, en rigor, tan cumplido derecho a participar 
de ese nombre geografico de Espana como las partes de la peninsula 
que constituyen la actual nacionalidad espanola; por lo cual Almeida 
Garret, el poeta por excelencia del sentimiento nacional lusitano, 
afirmaba que los portugueses podian, sin menoscabo de su ser inde- 
pendiente, llamarse también, y con entera propiedad espanoles.” 

I have presented this problem to the readers of Hispania in 
order to call their attention to the new, improper, unjust, unscientific 
term Latin America, and its derivatives. The articles and letters 
quoted give the essential arguments in favor of the preservation of 
the traditional and correct terms. It has been shown also that 
Spanish American and Portuguese men of letters of the fame 
and international renown of Rodo and Almeida Garret object to the 
new and false terms. Should not we, the members of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Spanish, therefore, insist that the 
new and false terms which have come to be used quite generally 
since the year 1910 be banished from our vocabulary? Should we 
not as teachers and scholars insist on the truths of history and teach 
our students the proper phraseology? I, for one, will insist on it. 
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As editor of Hispanta, I most earnestly beg of all contributors and 
advertisers to use always the old, traditional and correct terms, 
Spanish America, Spanish American. What objections could any 
one have against this procedure? 

But a few there are who, although convinced, feel the neces- 
sity of differentiating between the Spanish American republics that 
speak Spanish and those that speak Portuguese. I appreciate fully 
their point of view, but see no reason why to solve that difficulty 
we should use terminologies that are wholly false, and would sug- 
gest that we differentiate when necessary by using the term 
Hispanic American in the general sense, to include Brazil, and the 
term Spanish American either for the whole or for the Spanish- 
speaking countries exclusively. 

The Americans are great lovers of truth and justice. The use 
of the terms Hispanic American and Spanish American with the 
meanings above suggested has actually been adopted in our coun- 
try in some instances. We have The Hispanic Society of America, 
which as Menéndez Pidal says is concerned with the study of Span- 
ish and Portuguese and Catalonian institutions. Sanborn & Com- 
pany have commenced to publish a formidable series of Spanish and 
Portuguese textbooks for use in our schools and colleges, under the 
general editorship of Professor Fitz-Gerald of the University of 
Illinois, very properly called The Hispanic Series. The Macmillan 
Company has begun to publish also an important series of Spanish 
textbooks, under the general editorship of Professor Luquiens of 
Yale University, and although devoted largely to the Spanish Amer- 
ican viewpoint, it is properly called The Macmillan Spanish Series. 
And lately there has been founded a new historical review, two num- 
bers of which have already appeared this year, devoted to the study 
of Spanish American history, including Brazil, and supported by 
the leading American historians in the field, and it is very properly 
called The Hispanic American Historical Review. 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA 
LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 








THE GAUCHO POETRY OF ARGENTINA 


The most picturesque figure in the social life of Argentina of 
about fifty years ago, and still the most interesting figure of her 
traditions, is that of the gaucho, the cowboy of the boundless pam- 
pas; and in the development of the country no one played a more 
important part. During the Colonial period it was the gauchos 
who opened up to civilization the vast plains of Argentina. Dur- 
ing the War of Independence it was the gauchos, unsurpassed in 
horsemanship, self-reliant, brave to rashness, ready for attack at 
a moment's notice, who fought valiantly and effectively the Span- 
ish armies in the cause of freedom. In the troubled times follow- 
ing national independence, in the long struggle between the cen- 
tralists and federalists, they fought as valiantly in a less worthy 
cause in support of caudillos, the political leaders who were able to 
gain their respect by physical prowess, expert horsemanship and 
audacious courage. Later, as the government became more stable 
and as the industrial development of the cities and the agricul- 
tural development of the country put an end to revolutionary 
wars, the gaucho began to lose prestige as the dominant figure of 
the pampas. At first he stood out boldly and contemptuously 
against the ever-advancing forces of modern industry, against 
the puebleros who became financially interested in the agricultural 
possibilties of the fertile plains, against the incessant flow of im- 
migration from the older countries; but such opposition to the new 
industrial and political forces was not of long duration. Because 
of his lawless and nomadic instincts, because of his unwillingness 
and inability to conform to the conventional life of present-day 
civilization, the gaucho, as a distinct type, could find no place 
in modern Argentina. Some few of them became landowners, 
the exception to the rule, as few of them were ever able to accumu- 
late more money than was needed for a day’s drinking and gambling 
in a pulperia. The sons of the gauchos of a generation ago 
are to be found in the army or among the rural mounted police or 
on the large estancias. It is only in the outlying districts not yet 
reached by railways and scientific farming that representatives of 
the gaucho type are still to be found, and it is only in the older 
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books of travel, such as Darwin’s “Voyage of a Naturalist,’”’ that 
we are likely to find extensive descriptions of his character and 
mode of life, his peculiar dress and weapons, the chiripd, lazo, facon, 
boles or boleadoras. It is in history and in literature that the 
gaucho has his definitive place. 

Even more picturesque than the cowboys of our Western 
States were those gauchos of the Argentine pampas, more pic- 
turesque, and at the same time, more distinct as a class, because 
of their peculiar origin and history. The first Spaniards to land 
on the shores of the Rio de la Plata or to cross the Andes from 
Pertti and Chile, Andalusians for the most part, did not meet with 
the fierce opposition offered by the Araucanians in southern Chile ; 
in the beginning at least, they did not arouse the antagonism 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of the plains and apparently did not 
hold the belief of the English settlers of North America, that 
the only good Indian is a dead one. Although there is considerable 
diversity of opinion among historians as to the extent to which 
they took Indian wives, it is certain that there was some inter- 
mingling of races; the gauchos were, at least in part, the descend- 
ants of the Andalusian pioneers and Indian women. Since the 
Andalusian had in him a strain of Arab blood, the gauchos in- 
herited from three races characteristics that were further modified 
by the pastoral life of the pampas. From the Indian ancestors 
came the love for the free life of the plains, their hatred of re- 
straint, of law and order, their patient acceptance of hardship and 
physical pain; from the Arabs came their love of the noble com- 
panion of their nomadic life and their superb horsemanship, in 
which they rivaled, if they did not surpass, our own western cow- 
boys. From the Andalusians they inherited their intensity of 
feeling, their religious superstition, and more particularly, the 
characteristic that brings us to the main purpose of this study, their 
fondness for poetry and music. 

The Andalusians took with them to the new world the tradi- 
tion of songs sung to the music of the guitar, and in the course of 
time there developed the profession of the payador, a rustic trou- 
badour, whose business it was to entertain the gauchos in their 
hours of recreation. The classic description of this payador is to 
be found in Sarmiento’s masterpiece, ‘“Facundo,”’ written about the 
middle of the last century, when the gaucho was still an important 
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factor in the social and political life of Argentina. Describing the 
payador, he wrote: “El gaucho cantor es el mismo bardo, el vate, 
el trovador de la Edad Media, que se mueve en la misma escena, 
entre las luchas de las ciudades y del feudalismo de los campos, 
entre la vida que se va y la vida que se acerca. El cantor anda de 
pago en pago, ‘de tapera en galpon,’ cantando sus héroes de la 
pampa perseguidos por la justicia, los llantos de la viuda a quien los 
indios robaron sus hijos en un malon reciente, la derrota y la 
muerte del valiente Rauch, la catastrofe de Facundo Quiroga y la 
suerte que cupo a Santos Perez. ... El canter no tiene residencia 
fija; su morada esta donde la noche lo sorprende; su fortuna en 
sus versos y en su voz. Dondequiera que el cielito enreda sus 
parejas sin taza, dondequiera que se apure una copa de vino, el 
cantor tiene su lugar preferente, su parte escogida en el festin. El 
gaucho argentino no bebe, si la musica y los versos no le excitan, 
y cada pulperia tiene su guitarra para poner en manos del cantor, 
a quien el grupo de caballos estacionados en la puerta anuncia a lo 
lejos donde se necesita el concurso de gaya ciencia. . . . La poesia 
original del cantor es pesada, _monotona, irregular cuando se 
abandona a la inspiracion del momento. Mas narrativa que senti- 
mental, llena de imagenes tomadas de la vida campestre, del caballo 
y las escenas del desierto, que la hacen metaforica y pomposa. 
Cuando refiere sus proezas o las de algun afamado malévolo, paré- 
cese al improvisador napolitano desarreglado, prosaico de ordinario, 
elevandose a la altura poética por momentos, para caer de nuevo 
al recitado insipido y casi sin versificacion.” No festive gathering 
was complete without a payador and his new repertoire of songs; 
and if two payadores happened to be present, there then took place 
a poetic contest according to set rules, a payada, remarkably simi- 
lar to the tenso and jocs partits of the Provencal troubadours of 
long ago. 

The payador lives no longer except in tradition, an interesting 
type that has passed away along with the social class to which he 
belonged. As in the case of our own cowboys who were forced 
ever westward until they have become non-existent as a social 
class, the gauchos were forced to retreat before the advancing forces 
of modern civilization, to give place to the more prosaic landowners 
and farmers. About twenty years ago Rubén Dario lamented in 
beautiful verses his disappearance from the pampa :— 
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De pronto se oye el eco del grito de la pampa, 
brilla como una puesta del argentino sol, 
y un espectral jinete, como una sombra, cruza, 
sobre su espalda, un poncho; sobre su faz, dolor. 
_, —é Quién eres, solitario viajero de la noche? 
—j Yo soy el postrer gaucho que parte para siempre, 
de nuestra vieja patria llevando el corazon! (Prosas profanas) 


The only gauchos the traveler is likely to see today in Argentina 
are those of the theater or vaudeville stage, or those of a fancy- 
dress carnival. Sixteen years ago, Ernesto Quesada (EI Criollis- 
mo en la Literatura Argentina) wrote of the gaucho: “Hoy los 
empresarios representan escenas de la vida gaucha en los circos 
populares, y hacen cantar en los teatros a payadores, mas 0 menos 
de pega; majfiana, dentro de un cuarto de siglo quiza, se ira a los 
museos etnograficos a contemplar gauchos de cera, revestidos con 
su chiripa, su bota de potro, su calzoncillo cribao y de largo fleco, 
su chambergo de barbijo, su poncho pampa, su tirador bien plateao 
y su facon tradicional.” 

The poetry of the gauchos, the productions of illiterate pa- 
yadores and therefore entirely popular, would have disappeared 
with them, were it not for certain Argentine poets of high literary 
ability, who made for it a permanent place in literature. These 
poets, instead of collecting and publishing the original poems, the 
vidalitas, cielitos, tristes, payadas, etc., as literary men have some- 
times done with the popular poetry of other countries, sought in- 
spiration and material for their own poetic compositions in the life 
and poetry of the gauchos and produced a body of literature that 
holds an important place in the literary history of Spanish America. 
That these poems of gaucho inspiration are well worthy of our at- 
tention is proved by the high esteem in which they are held by 
eminent critics of Spain as well as Spanish-America. To mention 
only the most eminent, Menéndez y Pelayo (Historia de la poesia 
hispano-americana, Vol. II, p. 469) speaks of the early gaucho poetry 
as “el germen de esa peculiar poesia gauchesca que . . . ha produci- 
do las obras mas originales de la literatura sudamericana.” The 
great poet Nufiez de Arce expressed the opinion to Ernesto Quesada 
(quoted by the latter in his “Criollismo en la Literatura Argentina” ) 
that “lo mas interesante en toda la literatura americana eran las 
producciones gauchescas, por su originalidad, su sabor del terrufio, 
el singular vigor de las ideas madres, y lo pintoresco de la forma, a 
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la vez que lo atrevido y hermoso de sus locuciones, giros y compa- 
raciones. 

Of the gaucho literature extending over something more than 
a century, only one representative of each phase of its develop- 
ment will be mentioned :—Maziel (1727-1788), who first turned to 
literary uses the life and poetry of the gauchos and established 
the conventional beginning, “Aqui me pongo a cantar”; Hidalgo 
(1793-1864), who made popular the gaucho heroes of the War of 
Independence; Ascazubi (1807-1875), who dealt with the gauchos 
of the civil wars; Del Campo (1834-1884), who put into his poem 
“lausto” the impressions made upon an illiterate cowboy of the 
pampas by a masterpiece of music and literature; Hernandez (1834- 
1886), who produced in his masterpiece, “Martin Fierro,” the mest 
genuinely popular gaucho poem, in which a vanishing type is given 
its definitive expression in literature; and finally, Obligado (born 
in 1851), the modern poet, who, turning away from the industrial 
and commercial lite of today, finds inspiration in the gaucho tra- 
ditions of the past. In the poetry of these representative writers 
the logical evolution of the “poesia gauchesca” can best be studied. 
Only the masterpieces of four of them, Hidalgo, Del Campo, 
Hernandez and Obligado, will now receive detailed treatment. 

Bartolomé Hidalgo, although born in Uruguay, belongs to Ar- 
gentine literature for the reason that it was in Buenos Aires that he 
gained his literary reputation during the second and third decades 
of the nineteenth century. His method was one that has appealed 
to many dialectal writers, namely to introduce two or more rustics 
and have them discuss in their own vernacular political or other 
events of the day. The best known of his versified dialogues bears 
a long title that explains clearly the nature of its contents: “Re- 
lacion que hace Ramon Contreras a Jacinto Chano, de todo lo que 
vid en las fiestas mayas en Buenos Aires en el afio 1822.” Re- 
turning from the festivities in the capital on the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, the gaucho Contreras meets his friend 
Chano and expresses surprise that the latter was not there too. 
Chano explains regretfully that a knife-wound received in an ar- 
gument with a horse-dealer had prevented his going; he then urges 
his friend to tell him all about the festivities. This Contreras does 


in assonantal octosyllabic verses, with many picturesque turns of 
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expression and humorous observations, that prove Hidalgo’s fa- 
miliarity with the gaucho and his way of thinking although he was 
not a gaucho himself. The above-mentioned dialogue and others 
of more marked moralizing tendencies gained a wide popularity 
among the illiterate as well as with the reading public. Ernesto 
Quesada tells us in his “Criollismo en la Literatura Argentina” that 
he once heard from the lips of an illiterate plainsman the versified 
moralizings that Hidalgo had put into the mouth of Chano seventy 
years before, verses that were evidently handed down from genera- 
tion to generation by oral tradition. 

In passing it may be noted that Hidalgo’s dialogues and the 
greater part of other gaucho poetry were composed in the gaucho 
dialect, a fact that makes them rather difficult reading for one 
not acquainted with its linguistic peculiarities. The greatest diffi- 
culty is due to the large number of words of Indian origin or 
words created to meet the needs of new conditions of life; for 
these some such dictionary as Ciro Bayo’s “Vocabulario Criollo- 
espanol Sud-americano” is indispensable. Other words will be 
recognized by the student of sixteenth century Spanish, words still 
current in Argentina although in Spain they have undergone great 
change in meaning or have become obsolete. With regard to many 
peculiarities of spelling and pronunciation we should keep in mind 
that the gauchos were the descendants of the Andalusians, many 
of whose peculiarities of speech were retained and accentuated 
during the three centuries of oral tradition. Such words as ‘lao’ 
for ‘lado’, ‘juyeron’ for ‘huyeron’, ‘jué’ for ‘fué’, ‘giielta’ for ‘vuelta’, 
‘giieno’ for ‘bueno’, ‘pa’ for ‘para’, ‘naides’ for ‘nadie’, should not 
cause much difficulty. 

The masterpiece of Del Campo, “Fausto,” a title one would 
hardly expect to find in cowboy literature, is a poem of about 
fifteen hundred lines, in which the author’s purpose is to give 
the impressions produced upon an illiterate gaucho by the grand 
opera of the same name. A gaucho, Anastasio el Pollo, returning 
from Buenos Aires, meets a friend in a lonely part of the beloved 
pampa. They dismount for a chat and refreshments, and in the 
course of conversation the friend happens to mention the devil; 
this recalls to el Pollo what had impressed him most deeply in his 
visit to Buenos Aires. He interrupts his friend, exclaiming 
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“_; Callesé, 
amigo! ;No sabe usté 
que la otra noche lo he visto 
al Demonio? 


pero no importa, le ruego 

que me dentre a relatar, 

el como Ilego a topar 

con el malo. ; Virgen Santa! 

solo el pensarlo me espanta.. . 
—Giieno, le voy a contar, 

—j Pues no me he de santiguar! pero antes voy a buscar 

Con esas cosas no juego; con que mojar la garganta.” 


—j Jesucristo!... 
—Hace bien, santigiiesé. 


Then in his own way and in his own gaucho language, frankly, 
ingenuously, with many digressions and interruptions, he gives his 
friend the story of the opera, with a running commentary ex- 
pressed in terms of his gaucho experience. A résumé would be of 
little value, since the merit of the poem lies mainly in the pictur- 
esque details, the brief but effective descriptions of the natural 
phenomena of the pampas, the skilful touches of local color. The 
delicacy of feeling shown in the treatment of Marguerite would 
seem exaggerated in a gaucho. Speaking of her repentance at the 


church near the end of the opera, he says: 


“Creo que estaban alzando 
en una misa cantada, 
cuando aquella desgraciada 
llegO a la puerta llorando. 


Alli la pobre cay6é 
de rodillas sobre el suelo, 
alzo los ojos al cielo, 
y cuatro credos rezo. 


Nunca he sentido mas pena 


que al mirar a esa mujer. 
amigo, aquello era ver 
a la mesma Madalena. 


De aquella rubia rosada, 
ni rastro habia quedao 
era un clavel marchitao, 
una rosa deshojada. 


Su frente, que antes brilld 
tranquila, como la luna, 
era un cristal, don Laguna, 
que la desgracia enturbio. 


Ya de sus ojos hundidos 
las lagrimas se secaban, 
y entre-temblando rezaban 
sus labios deocoloridos. 


Pero el Diablo la ufia afila, 
cuando esta desocupao, 
y alli estaba el condenao 
a una vara de la pila. 


La rubia quiso dentrar, 
pero el Diablo la atajo, 
y tales cosas le hablo 
que la obligé a disparar.” 














As an example of the effect of nature upon the poetic tem- 
perament of the gaucho, his description of the stage-setting for 
the repentance of Marguerite may be cited: 

“El sol ya se iba poniendo, 
la clarida se auyentaba, 
y la noche se acercaba 
su negro poncho tendiendo. 


Ya las estrellas brillantes 
una por una salian, 
y los montes parecian 
batallones de gigantes. 
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Ya las ovejas balaban Y haciendo un extrafio ruido 
en el corral prisioneras, en las hojas tropezaban 
y ya las aves caseras los pajaros que volaban 
sobre el alero ganaban. a guarecerse en su nido. 

El toque de la oracion Ya del sereno brillando 
triste los aire rompia, la hoja de la higuera estaba, 
y entre sombras se movia y la lechuza pasaba 
el crespo sauce llorén. de trecho en trecho chillando. 

Ya sobre el agua estancada La pobre rubia, sin duda, 
de silenciosa laguna, en llanto se deshacia, 
al asomarse la luna, y rezando a Dios pedia 
se miraba retratada. que le emprestase su ayuda.” 


The reputation gained by Del Campo by his artistic treatment 
of the gaucho was surpassed only by that of José Hernandez, 
the author of the undoubted masterpiece of gaucho literature, 
“Martin Fierro,” published in 1872. The purpose of the poem is 
thus expressed by the author himself: “Me he esforzado, sin 
presumir haberlo conseguido, en presentar un tipo que personifi- 
cara el caracter de nuestros gauchos, concentrando el modo de ser, 
de sentir, de pensar y de expresarse que les es peculiar; dotandolo 
con todos los juegos de su imaginacién lIlena de imagenes y de 
colorido, con todos los arranques de su altivez, inmoderados hasta el 
crimen, y todos los impulsos y arrebatos, hijos de una naturaleza 
que la educacion no ha pulido y suavizado ... Y he deseado todo 
esto, empefiandome en imitar ese estilo abundante en metaforas, que 
el gaucho usa sin conocer y sin valorar, y su empleo constante de 
comparaciones tan extrafias como frecuentes; en copiar sus re- 
flexiones con el sello de la originalidad que las distingue y el tinto 
sombrio de que jamas carecen, revelandose en ellas esa especie de 
filosofia propia, que sin estudiar, aprende en la misma Naturaleza ; 
en respetar la supersticion y sus preocupaciones, nacidas y fomenta- 
das por su misma ignorancia; en dibujar el orden de sus impre- 
siones, y de sus afectos, que él encubre y disimula estudiosamente ; 
sus desencantos, producidos por su misma condicion social, y esa 
indolencia que le es habitual, hasta llegar a constituir una de las 
condiciones de su espiritu; en relatar, en fin, lo mas fielmente que 
me fuera posible, con todas sus especialidades propias, ese tipo 
original de nuestras Pampas, tan poco conocido por lo mismo que 
es dificil estudiarlo, tan erroneamente juzgado muchas veces, y que 
al paso que avanzan las conquistas de la civilizacién, va perdiéndose 
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casi por completo.” Eminently successful in carrying out this 
purpose, Hernandez gained for his poem a popularity that has en- 
dured, not only among the educated readers, but also among the 
rural population of the whole of Argentina; indeed, no other poem 
in Argentine literature can rival it in popularity with all kinds of 
people. Its popularity with the educated is proof that it has ex- 
cellent literary qualities; its popularity with the illiterate plainsmen 
is proof that, along with the vernacular of the gaucho, he put into 
his poem the very spirit of the gaucho type. 

Martin lierro, the hero of the poem, tells in person the story 
of the unjust treatment that has changed him from a peaceful 
gaucho into a “gaucho malo y matrero,” an outlaw, defying the laws 
that have not protected him from oppression. Thus he begins: 


“Aqui me pongo a cantar Pido a los santos del Cielo 
Al compas de la viguela, Que ayudan mi pensamiento, 
Que el hombre que lo desvela Les pido en este momento, 
Una pena extraordinaria, Que voy a cantar mi historia, 
Como la ave solitaria Me refresquen la memoria, 
Con el cantar se consuela. Y aclaren mi entendimiento.” 
lor him the art of the payador is natural and spontaneous: 
“Cantando me he de morir, Yo no soy cantor letrao, 
Cantando me han de enterrar, Mas si me pongo a cantar 
Y cantando he de llegar— No tengo cuando acabar 
Al pie del Eterno Padre— Y me envejezco cantando; 
Dende el vientre de mi madre Las coplas me van brotando 
Vine a este mundo a cantar. Como agua de manantial.” 


He prides himself on being a gaucho, and is determined to live 
completely the independent outlaw life to which injustice and love 
of freedom have brought him: 


“Soy gaucho, y entiendanlo Mi gloria es vivir tan libre 
Como mi lengua lo explica, Como el pajaro en el cielo, 
Para mi la tierra es chica No hago nido en este suelo 

Y pudiera ser mayor, Ande hay tanto que sufrir; 
Ni la vibora me pica Y naides me ha de seguir 

Ni quema mi frente el sol. Cuando yo remonto el vuelo. 
Naci como nace el peje Yo no tengo en el amor 

En el fondo de la mar, Quien me venga con querelias, 
Naides me puede quitar Como esas aves tan bellas 
Aquello que Dios me dio, Que saltan de rama en rama— 
Lo que al mundo truje yo Yo hago en el trébol mi cama, 


Del mundo lo he de Ilevar. Y me cubren las estrellas. 
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Y sepan cuantos escuchan Y atiendan la relacion 

De mis penas el relato, Que hace un gaucho perseguido, 
Que nunca peleo ni mato Que fué buen padre y marido, 
Sino por necesida; Empenoso y diligente, 

Y que a tanta alversida Y sin embargo la gente 

Solo me arrojo el mal trato. Lo tiene por un bandido.” 


\ith keen emotion he remembers the life of former days 
when he lived happily with wife and children, and describes with 
picturesque details a typical day on his ranch. Suddenly this idyl- 
lic life came to an end. The Indians were making trouble on 
the frontier; he and many others like him were impressed into 
military service, and although they were promised good treatment 
and permission to return home in six months, all that they re- 
ceived was harsh treatment and plenty of opportunity to fight In- 
dians, not to speak of compulsory labor in the fields. After en- 
during this for three years, “sin que le larguen ni un rial.” he 
deserted and made his way back to his ranch. Lut what a home- 
coming was his! He finds the ranch deserted, the house in ruins, 
the only sign of lite being a mewing cat. 


“No hallé ni rastro del rancho, ; Quién no sentira lo mesmo 

; Solo estaba la tapera! Cuando ansi padece tanto! 
Por Christo si aquello era Puedo asigurar que el Ilanto 
Para enlutar el corazon: Como una mujer largué. 

Yo juré en esa ocasion ; Ay! mi Dios si me quedé 
Ser mas malo que una fiera. Mas triste que Jueves Santo!” 


Unable to pay the rent and taxes, his wife and children have 
been driven out and forced to shift for themselves. The thought of 
their defenceless condition and the great injustice that has been 
done to him by the authorities makes him desperate; but instead 
of succumbing to oppression, he decides to meet force with force: 


“Yo he sido manso primero, Aunque muchos creen que el gaucho 
Y seré gaucho matrero Tiene un alma de reyuno, 

En mi triste circunstancia, No se encontrara ninguno 
Aunque es mi mal tan projundo. Que no lo dueblen las penas; . 
Naci y me he criado en estancia, Mas no debe aflojar uno 

Pero ya conozco el mundo. Mientras hay sangre en las venas.” 


Living the life of a gaucho malo, outwitting or killing those who 
attempt to capture him or arouse his anger, he glories in his cunning 
and physical prowess. At times, however, this continual struggle 
for existence produces in him a longing for a more peaceful life. 
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“Y en esa hora de la tarde 
En que tuito se adormece, 
Que el mundo dentrar parece 
A vivir en pura calma, 

Con las tristezas de su alma 
Al pajonal enderiese. 


Bala el tierno corderito 
Al lado de la blanca oveja, 
Y a la vaca que se aleja 
Llama el ternero amarrao; 
Pero el gaucho desgraciao 
No tiene a quien dar su queja.” 
Finally, wearying of the incessant effort to escape capture, 
he and another gaucho malo, Cruz by name, decide to cross the 
frontier and live with the Indians. Reaching the end of his story, 
Martin Fierro breaks his guitar on the ground so that it may 
not fall into unworthy hands, and leaves to the author the com- 
pletion of the poem. This is done in the following six stanzas: 
“Y yo daré fin a mis coplas 
Con aire de relacion, 


Y siguiendo el fiel del rumbo 
Se entraron en el desierto, 


Nunca falta un pregunton 
Mas curioso que mujer, 
Y tal vez quiera saber 
Como jué la conclusion: 


Cruz y Fierro de una estancia 
Una tropilla se arrearon, 
Por delante se la echaron 
Como crioyos entendidos, 
Y pronto sin ser sentidos 
Por la frontera cruzaron. 


Y cuando la habian pasao, 
Una madrugada clara, 

Le dijo Cruz que mirara 
Las ultimas poblaciones ; 
Y a Fierro dos lagrimones 
Le rodaron por la cara. 


No sé si los habran muerto 
En alguna correria, 

Pero espero que algun dia 

Sabré de ellos algo cierto. 


Y ya con estas noticias 

Mi relacion acabé, 

Por ser ciertas les conté 
Todas las desgracias dichas; 
Es un telar de desdichas 
Cada gaucho que usté ve. 


Pero ponga su esperanza, 
En el Dios que lo formé, 
Y aqui me despido yo 
Que he relatao a mi modo 
Males que conocen todos 
Pero que naides canto.” 


Just as in the case of Cervantes who put in the way of others 
the temptation to write a sequel to his story by not killing off his 
hero at the end of Book I, so Hernandez, by taking leave of his 
hero at the frontier with the hope that some day he might return, 
encouraged the production of many would-be sequels and imita- 
tions, in which the criminal tendencies of the gaucho malo become 
more and more glorified. The result was the production of a 
great number of novels and plays in which the gaucho degenerated 
into a conventional criminal type, the hero of novels and plays of 
the most sanguinary and melodramatic kind. One author, the 
most popular of many, Eduardo Gutiérrez, glorified the gaucho 
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outlaw in a long series of novels, in comparison with which the 
“dime novel” and the “penny dreadful” become “goody-goody” 
stories. These novels and similar gauchi-criollo plays exerted a 
very bad influence from a sociological as well as literary point of 
view, and Hernandez, considering himself responsible to some ex- 
tent, attempted to counteract the bad influence of his sympathetic 
treatment of the gaucho malo, by producing the sequel, “La Vuelta 
de Martin Fierro,” in which the outlaw, now peaceful and law- 
abiding, returns to take his place in the new life of the campo. 
The appeal of this sequel, superior in some ways to the first poem, 
is to a much more restricted class of readers, and is far from 
rivaling it in popularity. The limitations of space make impos- 
sible any further discussion of it in this article. 

When Hernandez published his Martin Fierro in 1872, the 
gaucho as a social type was already beginning to disappear ; it came, 
therefore, at the right psychological moment, just at the close of 
one epoch in the life of the Argentine pampas and just before the 
new customs had driven out the old. It served therefore to crys- 
tallize, as it were, the gaucho type and to give it a final, perma- 
nent form in Argentine literature. 

The final phase of the literary treatment of the gaucho has 
been given us by a living Argentine poet, Rafael Obligado, who 
makes the passing of the gaucho and particularly the payador sym- 
bolical of the changing conditions of life on the pampas. His poem, 
“Santos Vega,” suggested by the popular song, 


“Santos Vega el payador, Murio cantando su amor 
Aquél de la larga fama, Como el pajaro en la rama” 


gives in verse the tradition of the famous payador, who was chal- 
lenged to a payada and badly worsted by a stranger, Juan Sin 
Ropa, in reality the devil in disguise. 


“Juan Sin Ropa (se llamaba Santos Vega oy6é suspenso 
Juan Sin Ropa el forastero) Al cantor; y toda inquieta, 
Comenz6 por un ligero Sintid su alma de poeta 

Dulce acorde que encantaba, Con un aleteo inmenso. 

Y con voz que modulaba Luego, en un preludio intenso, 
Blandamente los sonidos, Hirid las cuerdas sonoras, 
Canto6 ‘tristes’ nunca oidos, Y canté de las auroras 

Canto ‘cielos’ no escuchados, Y las tardes pampeanas, 

Que Ilevaban, derramados, Endechas americanas 


La embriaguez a los sentidos. Mas dulces que aquellas horas.” 
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The rival payador, “la ciencia en persona,” then puts forth a 
still greater effort: 


“Era el grito poderoso Como en magico espejismo, 
Del progreso, dado al viento; \l compas de ese concierto, 
El solemne Iamamiento Mil ciudades el desierto 

\l combate mas glorioso. Levantaba de si mismo. 

Era, en medio del reposo Y ala par que en el abismo 
lye la Pampa ayer dormida, Una edad se desmorona, 

La vision ennoblecida \l conjuro, en la ancha zona 
Del trabajo, antes no honrado; Derramabase la Europa, 

la promesa del arado Que sin duda Juan Sin Ropa 
Que abre cauces a la vida ra la ciencia en persona.” 


Santos Vega admits defeat and gives way, broken-hearted, to 
his rival. 


“Adios, luz del alma mia, Ni aun cenizas en el suelo 
\dios, flor de mis lanuras, De Santos Vega quedaron, 
Manantial de las dulzuras Y los anos dispersaron 
Que mi espiritu bebia; Los testigos de aquel duelo; 
\dios, mi unica alegria, Pero un viejo y noble abuelo, 
Dulce afan de mi existir; \si el cuento termino: 
Santos Vega se va a hundir “Yoosi cantando murio 
En lo inmenso de esos Hlanos .. . \quel que vivid cantando, 
;Lo han vencido: ; Llego, herma- lué, decia suspirando, 

nos, Porque el diablo lo vencis.” 


El momento de morir!” 


In this contest in which the traditional payador sutters defeat, 
is symbolized the victory of the new over the old, the triumph 
of modern industrialism over the simple country life of a former 
generation. 

Obligado’s poem, marked by fine literary taste and excellent 
workmanship, surpasses that of Hernandez if judged from a purely 
artistic point of view, but it will find appreciation only with the 
educated; it lacks the broad, popular appeal of “Martin Fierro,” 
the masterpiece of gaucho literature, in which the colors were laid 
on with sure, vigorous strokes, and in which the gaucho type re- 
ceived its permanent literary form. 

GEORGE W. UMPHREY 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Il. AvILA DE LOS CABALLEROS 


Recede in te ipse quantum potcs 
Séneca. Ad Luciltum epistulae morales, vit. 

Noble tierra de santos, grave y austera, vamos a ti para buscar 
en las ruinas tu glorioso pasado; pero apenas traspuestas tus serra- 
nias, creemos hallarlo en el deslumbre de tu cielo sin mancha y en 
esa inmensa energia que vibra en tus solitarios campos, la energia 
del silencio. Pasados los tiempos heroicos, esas murallas tuyas nos 
parecen hoy una gracia concedida de lo alto para santificar tu vida 
de generosidad y renunciamiento. 

La llamaron Avila del Rey porque supo tomar bajo su guarda 
los derechos del principe haciéndolos acatar a las banderias; \vila 
de los Caballeros por lo cumplidos que en lances de honor y guerra 
fueron los suyos; la Ciudad de los Santos por haber dado la fe en 
estas tierras de pan llevar las mas encendidas amapolas. 

Vayamos a Avila por el camino de Leéjar, que es el mas viejo, y 
lleguemos cuando el sol la alumbra de arriba. 

Andado el valle, salvadas las pedrizas de Gorria, aparecen los 
llanos ondulados, ocres, rojizos, temblando en las lindes, porque en 
Castilla las lineas tiemblan mostrando la fiebre de la tierra; mas 
lejos, redondas rocas, grises, negras, violaceas, esparcidas por el 
llano o amontonadas como si fuerzas sobrenaturales, en un juego 
titanico, acabaran de rodarlas desde los escarpes de la sierra. Entre 
ellas, subida a un alcor, esta Avila, serena, intacta, encantada vision 
de los siglos medios; pero cerrados los ojos al horizonte, harta de 
contemplar los campos alindes donde parece yacer los restos de una 
civilizacion acabada de destruir. Un milagro ha dejado la acropolis 
con su vida cabal enmedio de aquel desierto. 

El paisaje es desolado: del mediodia, limitando el valle, las 
oscuras estribaciones del Guadarrama; sobre ellas asoman los azules 
cresteros afilados de Gredos, punzando los ojos, metiendo en el alma 
el frio glacial de sus nieves; hacia poniente se hinchan fecundos 
unos altozanos verdes con arboles destacandose ingenuamente en la 
linea del horizonte. Son pinos albares. Componen ese paisaje que 
hemos visto tantas veces a través de una ventanica, en los cuadros 
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de los pintores primitivos, alegrando la sala llena de paz donde una 
virgen, suspendida su labor de costura, recibe ruborosa, con los ojos 
bajos, la dulce anunciacion. Después la llanura sin fin, quebrada 
en su monotonia por el Adaja, riachuelo cuyas escasas aguas bajan 
saltando entre los cantos del cauce. 

A estas tierras se ha venido a vivir la ciudad del Rey que, reco- 
giéndose en si misma, se busc6 en su propio espiritu todas las 
fuerzas para alcanzar en la historia unas claras paginas inolvida- 
bles. A veces disentimos de este pensar, considerando su fuerza 
solo como el fruto ciego de una sumision fatal. Nos ocurre esto 
cuando sentimos el paisaje castellano con mayor intensidad, en los 
dias muy crudos del invierno o en los abrasados del agosto ; entonces 
creemos ver, bajo su aparente quietud, una vehemencia que se tras- 
mite con imperio a las almas, poseyéndolas. En su estrafia soledad, 
se levanta imperativa una idea que nos interroga forzandonos a 
seguirla, muchas veces a nuestro pesar. Este paisaje, tan arido, 
lleva en si una fuerza misteriosa que hace accionar a los hombres o 
resignarse con todo el espiritu. Ya nuestra literatura, tan nutrida 
del alma del pueblo, canta—desde antiguo. “Esta es Castiella 
que face sus homes e los gasta.”’ Esa es la tierra; de ella dimanan 
esas fuerzas calenturientas, desbordadas, extranas a este mundo. 
Avila habia de ser hija de ella. Ninguna parte de Espaia podra 
esplicar mejor el modo de ser de sus hombres, tan intensos en el 
sentir como moderados en la expresion, resignados en el sufrimiento 
y parcos en la alegria; esos hombres de aspecto severo saben, 
creandose aquellas moradas interiores de que hablada la santa, vivir 
y morir. Son los nuevos estoicos. Asi lo hicieron guerreros, y sol- 
dados del ejército del Sefior ; y si a veces se confunden, apareciendo 
todos unos, debido es al barro castellano de que fueron amasados. 

El camino de Béjar muere en la hondonada del Sur, extramuros, 
donde se levanta fina como un mastil, la aguda torre de Santiago 
rigiendo la sordida barriada donde vivieron los menestrales moriscos 
y judios; es un hervidero de gentes, de casas amontonadas que aun 
conserva su vieja vida con muchos oficios ya olvidados en el mundo. 
Ni la juderia toledana, ni el Azoguejo de Segovia, ni las Alpujarras 
de Elche tienen hoy mas caracter que esta barriada pobre de Santia- 
go cuyos moradores aun guardan algunos rasgos, en el cuerpo y 
en el alma, de aquellos sus padres venidos del oriente. Estos arra- 
bales viven como postrados ante la ciudad sefera; las callejuelas, 
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humildes, se entrecruzan, se ensanchan, se repliegan, huyendo 
siempre de los accidentes de la tierra, y reposan cuando salen a la 
plaza, espaciosa, llana, quieta, plena de luz solar. Alli, bajo la 
sombra azul del negrillo que se alza frente a la iglesia, charlan 
de su vida los ancianos cuyas fuerzas se fueron derramando por 
bancales 0 maestranzas. En el silencio solo se oye el tin-tan del 
martillo de la herreria mezclado con el choclar de un telar de ma- 
dera que sigue urdiendo talmas y frazadas. Pasa una moza, 
erguida, con su cantaro de barro a la cabeza. Canta un gallo. 
Estos lugares, estas horas de sol, evocan el Oriente, los parajes de 
la Escritura. 

De la torre de Santiago caen tres campanadas que ruedan por el 
hondon, metiéndose en la nave de la iglesia a turbar su abandono, 
porque una triste soledad se ha venido a vivir a este templo que en 
otras edades debio de estar en boga. En él mora, con sus cenizas, 
el recuerdo del Macias abulense. Es singular: entre la complicada 
historia de estas ciudades castellanas, comprometidas en intermina- 
bles luchas, luce siempre la bella fior romantica de una leyenda de 
amores. En Avila es el caballero Nalvillos enloquecido por las gra- 
cias de la mora Ayesha, hija del ultimo rey de Toledo. La pasion 
del castellano o el lustre de su linaje, ablandaron el corazon de la 
princesa y llego a ser su esposa para traicionarle después. El coraje 
del enamorado solo encontr6 calma cuando vencid al burlador 
arrancandole la risuena ciudad de Talavera de la Reina en cuyo 
recinto encontro el cadaver de la infeliz esposa. De entonces, 
nuestro caballero vivid solo para luchar contra los de una raza de 
donde le vino la muerte de sus ilusiones. Aqui descansa ahora, en 
este cristiano silencio de Santiago. 

Al salir de las frescas penumbras del templo, nos hiere el radian- 
te azul, en el que dentellean las almenas de la muralla subida en 
la loma, abrazando la ciudad para guardarla intacta de todos los 
males. 

Avila parece muda; la vida también ha huido de sus labios; no 
tiene alegria y no es triste: es serenidad cuanto se advierte en ella. 
Tiene la fuerza y la dulzura a la vez de esos hombres viejos que, 
habiendo ahondado en todos los saberes, no encontrando en ninguno 
el reposo, se refugian en la fe, lo unico que puede esplicar las ansias 
de estos espiritus abrasados de la meseta que en todo el mundo no 
hallaron calma para sus inquietudes. El color de la ciudad es ahora 
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el gris, ensombrecido por los siglos ; vive este burgo como en la edad 
media, encerrado dentro de sus murallas flanqueadas por ochenta 
y seis torres, y no siente el deseo de salir al mundo a buscar nueva 
vida; no la quiere. Es este sentimiento suyo fruto de una practica 
filosofia brotada en el corazon castellano después de una edad 
heroica. Avila, en el trascurso de los siglos, ha gustado todos los 
honores: a la fe dio santos, a la historia los mas preclaros reyes, a 
las letras nombres inolvidables; y ni siente orgullo de entonces ni 
pesar por su humildad de hoy. Solo vive quieta en el lugar donde 
naciera. Si su alma busca espansion, al tropezar con las defensas, 
eleva sus ojos a lo alto. 

Cuando nos adentramos por una de las puertas de la ciudad nos 
sentimos encerrados, el corazon parece que va a saltar de angustia; 
pero despues de permanecer en ella algun tiempo, al tornar a la 
vida y vernos de nuevo perseguidos de mil inquietudes, deseos, 
ideales que nunca lograremos, tornamos los ojos a la ciudad santa 
para envidiar a aquellos castellanos roblizos de las holgadas capas 
largas, como tallas bizantinas, lentos, serenos, recogidos, con unos 
ojos febriles que miran hacia dentro, donde han buscado todo cuanto 
se pueda ver afuera. Tendran como nosotros sus dolores, amaran, 
odiaran, saborearan sus alegrias; pero en todos sus sentimientos se 
advierte la mesura, poseen el secreto de conocer hasta donde suelen 
llegar las cosas de la tierra y, en el infortunio como en la prosperi- 
dad, se mantienen siempre ecuanimes. jOh estos hombres de la 
vieja Castilla, que caudal tienen en su filosofia para irlo gastando, 
segun lo vayan pidiendo las necesidades, en esta vida amarga! 
l‘orjados entre la lucha y la fe, cada uno tiene de guerrero y de 
santo. Tal aparente contradiccion nos mantiene ante ellos perplejos, 
abismados, pero lentamente les va iluminando una bondad de pocas 
palabras, sincera, que nos hace admirarlos con profundo respeto. 

Las casas solariegas de la ciudad tienen esa misma grandeza 
disimulada, pero sin llegar a la apariencia humilde. Son castillos, 
mas al propio tiempo muestran no sé que aspecto inconfundible de 
bondadosa nobleza. Su estilo es severo, pero no al limite de las tole- 
danas, pues en la severidad asoma una concesiOn a la gracia. Se- 
guras de su fuerza, por lo claro de su intencion, abren hospitalarias 
las puertas de par en par no perdiendo nunca su grave continente. 
Is el mismo fenomeno de la catedral: las filigranas de la burgalesa 


son en ella macizos, los rosetones de encaje de la leonesa aspille- 
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ras, los flameros de la segoviana atalayas, el abside bastion. En sus 
adarves, el Obispo Don Sancho, detiende contra las banderias al 
menor Alfonso XI; en la sala del cardenal se ampara la Liga Santa, 
espejo de civismo, para detener las demasias del César. Lajo esas 
naves graniticas se ha rogado a Dios y se ha conspirado contra el 
despotismo real. Togados del Cabildo alentaron las nobles empresas 
del caballero Don Diego de Bracamonte que fué a dar en el cadalso, 
muriendo degollado por el amor a su tierra. Toda esta gente pia- 
dosa y heroica duerme hoy en el silencio de este templo; las lozas, 
en inseripciones laconicas, dicen nombres que llenan paginas de la 
historia de Espana. 

kn uno de los sepuleros, cuya guardia hace un gracioso pajecico, 
descansa Don Sancho Davila que hall6 muerte gloriosa ante la gentil 
fortaleza de Alhama, no sin haberla arrancado a la corona del infiel. 
Desde aquella jornada memorable se canta en el pueblo: 


*Paseabase el rey moro—por la ciudad de Granada, 

desde la puerta de Elvira—hasta la de Vivarambla. 
‘; Ay de mi Alhama!’ 

Cartas le fueron venidas—que Alhama era ganada: 

las cartas echo en el fuego—y al mensajero matara. 
‘; Ay de mi Alhama!’ 


xtramuros, cerca de la puerta de San Vicente, sobre aspera 
roqueda, se halla una de las mas bellas iglesias de Espafia; es una 
sonrisa en esta austeridad abulense. Guarda en su seno los cuerpos 
y la leyenda de los nifos martires y, en toda ella, florecimientos del 
arte romanico mezclados con el paganp en sabia armonia. En 
algunas partes, los siglos han derruido la techumbre, asomandose el 
cielo por el descarnado vigamen de un hastial; por alli entra a rau- 
dales la luz, que al herir las sombras con sus haces, revive una de 
esas escenas del nacimiento de Jestts que grabara melancolicamente 
el buril de Alberto Durero. 

Lejos, lindando con el valle, esta el templo de Santo Tomas, que 
fué palacio de los Reyes Catdlicos, monasterio y universidad. La 
piadosa reina Isabel, que tanto amaba su tierra, queria vivir en ella, 
retirada del mundo, los utimos dias de su vida. Enmedio de su 
pais creyo encontrar el apacible lugar sonado, descansando de las 
fatigas del gobierno en la creciente esperanza del Infante Don Juan, 
cumplido mozo con el alma llena de generosos deseos. Pero apenas 
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brotado a la vida activa, vino la muerte y se lo llevo. La madre le 
labro una tumba blanca ante el altar de la iglesia donde vino a ser 
enterrado este hijo. Alli esta yacente, juntadas las manos en ora- 
cion, la cruz de la espada contra el pecho, los labios plegados en 
una leve sonrisa que insinua la felicidad de la otra vida. La dolo- 
rida madre huyo de Avila para no tornar a ella: entre su corazon 
y su tierra se levanto este dulce fantasma a quien temia ver dle cerca. 
Los dominicos siguen todavia orando en el mismo monasterio, 
pasando encapuchados diariamente en procesion por el romantico 
patio del silencio, en cuya verde sombra crecen unas madreselvas 
que suben por la pared arriba con sus perfumadas manecitas blancas 
buscando el aire libre y la luz del sol. 

De la vecina acropolis no sale otro rumor que el de las campanas 
de la catedral. La ciudad parece como fué. Igual que antafio sus 
hombres se han ido; ya volveran. Aquellos caballeros de los pasa- 
dos siglos no vivian sosegadamente en sus hogares; en los arrabales 
trabajaban los oficios, pero en el recinto murado vivian los nobles 
y hombres de armas que se aunaban para las salidas contra el moro. 
En las casas, en los palacios, orando y afanadas en la vida diaria 
quedaban las mujeres. Los viejos, como ahora, salian a los estribos 
de la cruz o a la Puerta de la Mala Ventura a comentar las noticias 
traidas por los mensajeros. Si, los hombres se han ido y la ciudad 
vive retirada en las casas con la esperanza puesta en Dios y defendida 
por la muralla. 

Amanecio un dia cuando la vieja iglesia de San Salvador en vez 
de despertar a los moradores con el sonar lento de los toques de 
misa de alba, los puso en conmocion lanzando a vuelo las campanas, 
tocando a rebato: los almoravides forzaban las puertas de la ciudad 
e intentaban escalar la muralla. Se habian apercibido de como dias 
antes los caballeros, con sus hombres de armas, habian dejado el 
reducto para ir a una empresa fronteriza y veian llegada la ocasion 
de apoderarse de Avila. En este trance angustioso una avilesa, 
Ximena blazquez reune a las mujeres, les infunde su entusiasmo, 
acuerdan defender la plaza hasta el ultimo trance y desde adarves y 
barbacanas hacen levantar el campo al enemigo, covencido de la 
imposibilidad de su intento. A partir de aquella fecha memorable, 
el Concejo de Avila de los Caballeros concedio a la heroina, y a 


sus descendientes hembras, el derecho de ser oidas y votar en la 
reuniones del Cabildo. 
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Pero no es ésta la Gnica mujer que honra con sus hechos la histo- 
ria de la ciudad. Isabel la Catolica tenia a gala, ella lo decia, haber 
nacido en el legendario pueblo Madrigal de las Altas Torres. 

Mas todos estos recuerdos, con el tiempo, se van secando poco a 
poco para dejar florecer con mayor lozania, las memorias vibrantes 
de aquella otra mujer escepcional, toda corazon, conocida en el siglo 
por Teresa Sanchez, que fue “en su mocedad hermosa y aun después 
de vieja parecia harto bien.” 

Seguin pasan los dias, la historia de Avila va cobrando ese color 
oscuro, inimitable, de las pinturas antiguas, viviendo sdlo en ese 
desvanecimiento la figura de la hija predilecta, encarnacion ideal de 
la mujer espafiola, que en ella vienen a concurrir las virtudes y cuali- 
dades todas buscadas por el maestro Fr. Luis de Leon para la posi- 
ble perfeccion de la mujer en la tierra. Santa Teresa, en su 
exaltado misticismo, no dejo de ser ni espafola ni humana; sus 
visiones no la enagenaron tanto de los menesteres terrenales que la 
hicieran olvidarse de ellos para vivir abstraida fuera del mundo. 
Por eso, monsenor Sega, desconocedor de Espafiia como de la vio- 
lenta impaciencia en que ardian los puros deseos de la Santa, escri- 
bia refiriéndose a ella: “femina inquieta y andariega.” No sabia 
ver en el corazon de ascua la continuacion ideal realizada de los 
famosos caballeros andantes que mas tarde habia de coronarse para 
toda la vida con el arrojo de Alonso Quijano el Bueno. 

“No tengas penas—decia Jests a la doctora—que yo te daré 
libro vivo”; y ella pudo leer en el corazon de sus hijas y fué la madre 
peregrinando por toda Espafia, en cruzada, dejando tras sus pasos 
un reguero de luz. Sus enemigos no pudieron perturbarla jamas 
porque sus mismas obras servian para su defensa pues en sus 
acciones, como en sus escritos, iban hermanados siempre un lado 
practico, facilmente comprensible, muchas veces indispensable para 
la vida, con un puro ideal. La monja llevaba consigo las dos mu- 
jeres de la escritura, Marta y Maria, cuya rara comunion en un 
alma, la hacia perfecta en la tierra y comprendida de las gentes. 
Con esa dualidad continua viviendo en la memoria de todos. Buena 
parte de su doctrina esta viva no solo en los conventos sino en los 
campos, en la Castilla de sus andanzas, pero mas en Avila. 

Alli todo es suyo; aun creemos verla atareada, presurosa, divi- 
diendo su tiempo entre el pensar y el hacer. ;Lastima que hayan 
desaparecido los lugares frecuentados por ella! ;Cual seria de 
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éstas la casa donde vivio? ;Porqué se rehizo el convento de la 
Knearnacion donde dejo las vanidades del mundo para tomar el 
habito de carmelita? El convento de San Jose es otro tambien 
Todo ha sucumbido; las generaciones han querido honrar estos 
santos lugares y, creyendo embellecerlos, no los han respetado.  E1 
recuerdo con el tiempo habria puesto en los primitivos lo que no le 
es dable lograr a la buena voluntad de los humanos. ; Cual seria la 
celda de la santa? Si lo supieramos veriamos ahora entrar en ella el 
mismo sol que la alumbro, dibujarse en las lejanias las mismas 
sierras, igual paisaje; recreariamos la vista en los mismos colores, 
veriamos alejarse, hasta perderse, los mismos caminos por donde 
ella anduvo. 

Pero quizas su celda daria a un huerto de altas tapias, uno de 
esos huertos conventuales, cerrados al mundo, que tienen un triste 
cipres negro, muy alto, donde en las primaveras viene a cantar un 
pajaro viajero al que envidian las enclaustradas. 


RAMON JAEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


























EL ESPANOL EN LA ASOCIACION NACIONAL 
DE EDUCACION 


Por primera vez en su historia la Asociacion Nacional de Edu- 
cacion did al espanol un lugar senalado en el programa de sus 
sesiones. Como resultado de ello nos presentamos en Pittsburgh a 
principios del mes de julio un grupo de maestros neoyorquinos, 
ansiosos de aprender y curiosos por descubrir lo que del espanol 
piensan y dicen los educadores de otras regiones del pais. Lleva- 
bamos escondida en los rincones del espiritu una sospecha hija de 
pretéritas desilusiones. Temiamos que, al fin y al cabo, aquello no 
habia de dejarnos ningtn sabor en la boca; pero a este temor 
oponiamos una persistente esperanza, hija de nuestro propio deseo. 

Y de todo hubo en la vina del Senor. El programa que apare- 
cia en la carta de invitacion que repartid el presidente Lawrence 
A. Wilkins era interesante, y se desarrollo al pie de la letra. En lo 
general el desarrollo fué satisfactorio y provechoso. Véase la parte 
relativa de la mencionada invitacion: 

“Haseme asignado un lugar en el programa de la sesion matu- 
tina del dia dos de julio, cuyo tema general sera: ‘La guerra y los 
idiomas modernos.’” Mi memoria versara sobre ‘El espanol como 
substituto del aleman para fines de educacién y cultura.’ En la 
sesion de la tarde se hablara de ‘Las lenguas modernas y el futuro 
de nuestro pais’ y en ella alguien disertara sobre ‘La ensefanza del 
espanol como un servicio patriotico.” El tres de julio por la mafiana 
los maestros de cada lengua celebraran sesion por separado; y a mi 
se me ha encomendado presidir la reunion de los maestros de 
espafiol, en la cual se estudiara ‘El aiio elemental de espafol.’ He 
tenido que obrar con premura en la formacion de este programa, 
y por eso he escogido a personas que se encuentran cerca mi, en el 
Este, para darles tiempo de prepararse. Algunos de los temas que 
seran desarrollados (todos desde el punto de vista del ano ele- 
mental), seran: ‘Trabajo oral,’ “Gramatica, z;cuanta y como?’, 
‘Organizacion y obra de los circulos espafioles escolares’ y 
‘Expedientes y accesorios empleados en el afo elemental.’ Algunos 
protesores de colegios y escuelas secundarias leeran memorias, y los 
temas quedaran sometidos a discusién general. 
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“Ahora que la ensefanza del aleman esta llegando a cero, la 
carga de la ensenanza de las lenguas modernas cae pesadamente 
sobre los hombros de los maestros de lenguas romances, y espe- 
cialmente sobre aquellos cuya especialidad es el espanol. ;Cual va 
a ser nuestra linea de conducta? No hay mas que una respuesta: 
Hacer lo posible para mejorar nuestro trabajo y estimular a los 
maestros de espanol a obtener una preparaciOn mejor, un conoci- 
miento mas completo del idioma y su literatura, y mas eficaces 
meétodos de ensenanza. 

“De varias partes se nos vigila y estudia. No es facil nuestra 
labor. Si hemos de resolver con éxito los problemas que se nos 
presentan, necesitamos imperiosamente una cooperacion consciente 
y entusiasta de parte de todos los maestros de espajiol.” 

Esta carta era una exposicion franca y clara de la situacion, 
y un toque de asamblea a que no era posible resistir. \Veremos 
como se desarrollo el programa. 

La sesion del dos de julio por la mafiana se abrid con un dis- 
curso lleno de solidas reflexiones, obra del Prof. Collette del Insti- 
tuto Tecnologico Carnegie, acerca de la ensefianza del francés a los 
soldados. Cierta nota de desencanto que persistio durante todo el 
discurso fué una prueba de sinceridad que supieron apreciar los 
maestros de idiomas en las escuelas nocturnas, en donde se pre- 
sentan muchos problemas analogos a los sefialados por el orador, y 
todos aquellos que se rebelan contra los innumeros charlatanes que 
prometen enseiar francés o espanol en menos que canta un gallo. 
En seguida ocupo la tribuna el presidente de la Asociacion Ameri- 
cana de Maestros de Espajiol, el senor Lawrence A. Wilkins, quien 
leyO una interesantisima memoria, cuya publicacion integra es muy 
de recomendarse, y cuyas notas dominantes fueron una sana 
doctrina, una documentacion abundante y un intenso patriotismo. 
El senor Wilkins demostro plenamente la superioridad absoluta del 
espanol en comparacion con el aleman, y con datos precisos puso de 
relieve la brillante contribucion que Espafia ha ofrecido a la cultura 
humana en el terreno de las letras. Discursos como éste son todavia 
necesarios, ya que hay muchos que insisten en creer 0 en aparentar 
creer que el espafiol es una lengua que si tiene alguna importancia 
la debe tnicamente a su aspecto comercial. 


Que no se da al espafiol el lugar que le corresponde, al menos 
en el animo de ciertos profesores aun rehacios a toda conviccion, 
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qued6é demostrado con el discurso que en seguida pronuncio el 
sefior E. H. Wilkins—jcuidado con barajar los Wilkins!, que éste 
es harina de otro costal. Este, que vino de Chicago, redujo lo mas 
importante de su memoria a una defensa del italiano, idioma que 
nadie atacd, y que habia sido defendido también, en debida forma, 
por el senor Wilkins de Nueva York. El colombrofo de nuestro 
presidente reconocid que el espafiol es bueno, pero afirmo que no 
debe darse en cantidad tan grande como se pretende dar, no sabemos 
por qué, tal vez porque es bueno y porque todo el mundo lo pide. 
Ademias insistid en que debe ensefiarse el italiano, cuya superioridad 
es para él indiscutible, aunque no se tomo el trabajo de decir por 
qué lo considera mejor que el espafol. Habl6o, por supuesto, de la 
patria del Dante y de Carducci, de Colon y de Diaz, y concluyo 
afirmando que Espana es un pais de una neutralidad hostil y que 
una de las razones por las que debe ensefarse el italiano es la de 
poder tratar con los colonos italianos que existen entre nosotros. 
No fué lejos por la respuesta el distinguido orador, cuyo discurso 
realmente estuvo lleno de bellezas literarias. La senorita Carolina 
Marcial Dorado, hasta hace poco profesora en la universidad de 
Puerto Rico, y una espafiola encantadora, puso muy dulcemente en 
calzas prietas al sefior Wilkins (de Chicago), preguntandole por 
qué acusa de hostilidad a Espafia. El profesor contesto muy 
caballerosamente, y sdlo quedd en duda, después de su galante re- 
tirada, este punto que nadie impugnd: ;Debemos aprender el 
italiano, como quiere el profesor, para entendernos con los colonos 
que nos llegan de Italia? ;No seria mejor hacerlos que aprendan 
el inglés, para que se conviertan a la mayor brevedad posible en 
buenos ciudadanos americanos? Hay que confesar que los 
maestros de espafiol nunca hemos trabajado por el bien personal 
de los colonos espafioles de América. Creemos que si éstos vienen 
aqui tienen mas obligaciones para con esta tierra que les da hospi- 
talidad de las que el pais tiene para con ellos. Nuestra labor 
siempre se ha basado en lo que consideramos bueno para el pueblo 
americano, y hemos demostrado que el aprendizaje del espanol es 
un bien para el pais, sin que nos hayamos cuidado mucho de que 
sea un bien para ningtin otro pueblo. 

En la sesion de la tarde hablo el profesor M. A. De Vitis, de 
Pittsburgh acerca de “La ensefianza del espafiol como un servicio 


patridtico,” y sus palabras estuvieron lIlenas de una sana devocion 
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a esta tierra, y de una lealtad que ha sido hasta hoy, y estamos 
seguros de que sera siempre, caracteristica de los que ensenan la 
lengua castellana. 

Fl dia tres por la mafana se tratoO la ensenanaza del espanol 
en sus aspectos mas practicos. Hablaron, en el orden aqui expresa- 
do, el que escribe estas lineas, sobre la ensenanza de la pronuncia- 
cidn en el afio elemental; la profesora senorita Edith Fahnestock, 
del colegio Vassar, sobre el trabajo oral en el ano elemental de 
colegio; el profesor M. A, Luria de la Escuela Secundaria DeWitt 
Clinton, de Nueva York, sobre el mismo trabajo en la Escuela 
Secundaria: el profesor William A. Barlow de la Escuela Secunda- 
ria Comercial de Brooklyn, sobre la Gramatica en el ano elemental ; 
su cantidad y manera de ensenarla; la senorita Carolina Marcial 
Dorado, antes de la Universidad de Puerto Rico y hoy del departa- 
mento editorial de Ginn y Compania de Nueva York, sobre la clase 
y cantidad de lectura que debe ensenarse en el ano elemental; la 
profesora senora Isabelle M. Day de la Escuela Secundaria [nglesa 
de Lynn, Mass., sobre los expedientes y accesorios que pueden 
usarse en el trabajo del ano elemental; las prdfesoras senoritas 
Ruth G. Wilson de la Escuela Secundaria de Bushwick y Gracia 
LL. Fernandez de la Escuela Secundaria de Nueva Utrecht, ambas 
de Brooklyn, sobre la organizacion y las labores de los circulos 
espanoles en el ano elemental de la escuela secundaria; y la pro- 
fesora senorita Catherine C. Kelly, de la Escuela Intermedia del 
Parque Seward de Nueva York, sobre la atmosfera espanola en la 
clase de espanol de la escuela intermedia. 

Esta sesion fué grandemente provechosa. Seria muy _ bene- 
fica la publicacion de un _ folleto que contuviera todos estos 
discursos. ;No hay un hombre emprendedor que se tome la mo- 
lestia de reunirlos, publicarlos y venderlos al costo? ; Pasaran 
al olvido las bellas y utiles cosas que alli se oyeron? Hay que 
leer y meditar lo que dijeron aquellos que tienen entre manos la 
labor diaria. Aqui diremos solamente que entre lo que mas nos 
impresiono debe contarse el caracter eminente sdlido y practico 
del discurso del profesor Luria; la idea de la seforita Fahne- 
stock de asociar en la ensefianza de un mismo grupo a un maes- 
tro natural de un pais de habla espaiola con un americano, para 
que se suplan y completen; la solidez con que el profesor Barlow 


dio a la gramatica el lugar que le corresponde, sin desecharla del 
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programa, pero sin ponerla como lo tinico ni lo mas esencial; el 
encanto de las palabras de la seforita Marcial Dorado, quien hablo 
en espanol y es una enamorada de los libros ; el inolvidable atractivo 
que puso en su discurso la sefora Day, asociando un infinito encanto 
personal con las ideas mas practicas ; las excelentes piezas literarias 
de las senoritas Wilson y Fernandez, cuya labor en los circulos 
espanoles ha sido transcendentalmente util, y el broche de oro con 
que cerro esta memorable sesion la senorita Kelly, cuya labor en la 
escuela intermedia es muy digna de estudio, y que ha realizado, 
silenciosa y dulcemente, una gran labor apostolica entre los niiios 
del Este neoyorquino, en donde se funde el metal que habra de 
formar, de italianos y judios, ciudadanos americanos buenos y 
fuertes. 

Este ultimo parrafo casi parece una gacetilla de sociedad; pero 
no hay manera de hacer justicia a los que tomaron parte en este 
programa si no es leyendo en su totalidad lo que en esta sesiOn se 
dijo. Basten, pues, estas palabras en lo que se refiere a los ora- 
dores. 

Por lo que toca a la impresion general producida en nuestro 
animo por estas sesiones, debemos decir que, salvo algunos lunares 
de poca importancia, si bien no encontramos todo lo que deseabamos, 
hallamos un consolador conocimiento de que cada dia el espanol 
ocupa un lugar mas alto en el animo de los elementos escolares del 
pais, y que ya muy pocos discuten su importancia. La mayoria se 
dedica a resolver los problemas que la ensefianza de esta lengua pre- 
senta; y en esta labor todos estamos unidos, seguros de que los 
resultados habran de premiar nuestros esfuerzos. 


GUILLERMO A. SHERWELL 
Urrecut High ScHOooL 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE NEW YORK CHAPTER 


(Summary of the year’s work of the New York Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish.) 


Rare good fortune has attended the New York Chapter in hav- 
ing for its place of meeting throughout the year, the grand salon of 
the Hispanic Society of America, through the courtesy of the Hon- 
orable Archer M. Huntington. In this ideal atmosphere, in the 
presence of the Sorolla portraits of King Alfonso XIII and Queen 
Victoria of Spain, the progressive teachers of Spanish of New York 
City and vicinity have taken up important problems affecting the 
study of Spanish and have done real constructive work which will 
be of value to teachers of Spanish throughout the country. 

In summarizing the successes of the year, a great deal of credit 
is due to the President of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, in charge of Modern Lan- 
guages in New York City, whose work in founding the association 
paved the way for the local chapter, making clear the need for co- 
Operation of the teachers of Spanish in meeting the specific prob- 
lems confronting them and in creating a feeling of harmonious 
good-will toward other educational organizations. 

With the establishing of the New York Chapter in 1917, a 
worthy continuator appeared in the person of the President, Dr. 
Guillermo A. Sherwell. The meetings of the year have been charac- 
terized as helpful and inspiring. Enthusiasm has never ebbed, as 
shown by the constantly increasing attendance at the sessions. Pe- 
culiar problems have presented themselves and have been treated 
with a view to larger educational interests. On the programs have 
appeared speakers distinguished in the literary and academic world. 

At the October meeting, at which Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins 
presided, a most interesting lecture on “Contemporary Spanish 
Poets” was given by Professor Federico de Onis, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The literary program of November was ably upheld by a speech 
from Sefior Manuel Gonzalez, ex-Consul General from Costa Rica. 
At the meeting the following officers were elected for the local 
chapter: President, Dr. Guillermo A. Sherwell, New Utrecht High 
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School; Vice-President, Mr. Max A. Luria, De Witt Clinton High 
School; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Gracia L. Fernandez, New 
Utrecht High School; Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Arturo Tor- 
res, De Witt Clinton High School. 

At the January meeting, President Sherwell outlined briefly the 
work of the local chapter. The Vice-President, Mr. Max A. Luria, 
gave a helpful presentation of a practical subject, “The Importance 
of Dictation in the Teaching of Spanish in Secondary Schools.” 
The business meeting which followed was given over to the discus- 
sion of plans for the Second Annual Prize Contest for Students of 
Spanish in the Secondary Schools of New York City and New 
Jersey. 

The speaker at the February session was Sefior José Marcial 
Dorado, with the subject, “El Periodismo actual en Espana.” Seftor 
Dorado gave some very interesting data regarding the extension of 
institutions of learning in Spain under the influence of journalism. 
Mr. Luria continued his interesting talk of the January meeting. 
Dr. Alfred Coester, Chairman of the Spanish Contest Committee, 
announced that the contest for Spanish Students in High Schools 
would take place Saturday morning, April 13th, at the High School 
of Commerce, New York. 

A rich program awaited those assembled at the April session. 
The speaker of the day was Senor Don José Castellot, ex-President 
of the Senate of Mexico and ex-Ambassador Extraordinary from 
Mexico to Norway. Senor Castellot spoke on “El espanol como 
lengua literaria,” using his beautiful Spanish version of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Enthusiastic applause greeted the 
poet translator at frequent intervals. After President Sherwell had 
paid homage to Senor Castellot in the name of the Chapter, Dr. 
Rafael Zayas Enriquez presented an eloquent tribute to the genius 
of his fellow poet. 

The May meeting brought two speakers of distinction. Dr. Con- 
stantine McGuire, Assistant Secretary of the International High 
Commission, Washington, D. C., treated a scholarly theme, “The 
Science of Law in Spain; History and Appreciation.” Dr. Me- 
Guire was followed by Dr. Rafael Zayas Enriquez, whose subject 
was “Los poetas son los perfeccionadores del idioma.” His theme 
was developed with great strength without losing a single poetic 
charm. At the business meeting it was voted to hold an extra ses- 
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sion in the month of June to meet the enthusiastic demands not only 
of the members of the Chapter but of others interested in Spanish. 

It was voted unanimously that in virtue of the distinguished 
services which Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, now in charge of Mod- 
ern Languages in New York City, has contributed to the teaching 
of Spanish and to the realization and the defense of the ideals of 
teachers of Spanish, that a letter be sent by the Executive Commit- 
tee in the name of the New York Chapter to President Somers of 
the Board of Education, requesting the appointment of Mr. Wilkins 
as permanent director of Modern Languages in New York City. 
Then followed the election of officers for the year 1918-19, result- 
ing in the reelection of all this year’s officers. 

At the special session held in June, Senorita Carolina Marcial 
Dorado spoke on “La Mujer espanola,” the important role plaved 
by the Spanish woman in the world’s history and her position at the 
present day. 

The second speaker, Dr. José Castellot, Jr., gave a scholarly lec- 
ture on “Espana en América,” which was greatly appreciated. 

With all due modesty, | think I may hold the New York Chapter 
as a model of enthusiastic organization for teachers of Spanish in 
other cities. It is gratifving to learn that Chapters are to be or- 
ganized in September in Illinois, Indiana, Texas and California, and 
| feel confident that the time is not far distant when the “Todos a 
Una” of the emblem of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish will blazon the path to a local Chapter in every principal 
city of the country. 

Gracia L. FERNANDEZ 
Secretary of the New York Chapter 


New Urrecut Hicu ScHoot, 
New York, N. Y. 




















NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor E. C. Hills, formerly of Colorado College, and recently Li- 
brarian of the Hispanic Society, has resigned this post to accept the post of 
head of the department of Romance Languages at the University of Indiana. 

Dr. Ralph E. House, Curator of printed books at the library of the His- 
panic Society, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Professor S. M. Waxman of Boston University, Miss Anita Thomas, 
teacher of Spanish at the High School of Commerce, New York, Mr. Perey 
Ik. Burnet, head of the department of Modern Languages, Manual Training 
High School, Kansas City, Mo., Mr. Joel Hatheway, teacher of Spanish, High 
School of Commerce, Boston, Mass., and Miss May Vertrees, teacher of 
Spanish at Fullerton High School, California, are among the many teachers 
who have temporarily abandoned their school work to go into government 
service. 

The annual meeting of the California High School Teachers’ Association 
was held in Berkeley, July 12, 13, 15, 16. The Modern Language section met 
on the afternoon of July 16, under the chairmanship of Professor Espinosa, 
ot Stanford University. The most interesting and inspiring paper on the 
program was given by Professor Ramon Jaén, of the University of Califor- 
nia. Nuevas Necesidades en la Ensentansa del Espanol. 

The third annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South was held in Chicago, May 3 and 
4+, 1918. The Spanish section met on the afternoon of Saturday, May 4, 
under the chairmanship of Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, of the University 
ot Illinois. The papers presented were: 

Reading Material Used in College Spanish, by Dr. John Van Horne, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The New York Minima in High School Spanish, by Mrs. Homero Seris. 
University of Illinois. 

Report of Committee on High School Syllabus for Spanish, by Alfred 
Nonnez, Walnut Hill High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Spanish has been recently introduced in the intermediate schools of New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
other large cities of our country. 

The renowned Perez Galdés (now 73 years of age) has recently pro- 
duced another drama of great merit: Santa Juana de Castilla (1918). 

One of the most important books dealing with modern language method- 
ology published within recent years is without doubt the volume just pub- 
lished by Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, Spanish in the High Schools: a Hand- 
book of Mlethods (Sanborn & Co., 1918). It is a book which should be in 
the hands of every Spanish teacher in our country. 
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Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal is about to publish a new edition (in Span- 
ish) of his popular work, L’Epopée Castillane a travers la littérature 
Fspagnole. An entirely new chapter, Los caracteres permanentes de la litera- 
tura espatola, will be added. 


The Casa Editorial Minerva, Barcelona, has just published a new and 
revised edition of Rafael Altamira’s important work, La Psicologia del 
Pueblo Espatol. This work (littk known m our country) is a_ serious 
attempt on the part of one of the world’s great leaders in historical criticism 
to interpret scientifically the meaning of the word civilization in its broadest 
aspect, and a clear and lucid analysis of Spanish character and the role of 
Spain in the development of human civilization. 


The Hispanic American Historical Review is the name of a new quar- 
terly historical journal published by a group of American scholars interested 
in the history of Hispanic America. The first two numbers which have 
appeared (February and May, 1918) give evidence of a scholarly historical 
review that will at once be welcomed by students of history in every part 
of the scientific world and augur well for Hispanic historical studies in our 
country. 

Aside from the usual information concerning the founding of the re- 
view, the reviews, notes and bibliographical sections, the February number 
contains three very welcome contributions: The Jnstitutional Background of 
Spanish-American History, by Charles H. Cunningham; The Delimitation 
of Political Jurisdictions in Spanish North America to 1535, by Charles W. 
Hacket; and The Recognition of the Spanish Colonies by the Motherland, by 
William Spence Robertson. 

In the May number we note the following contributions of special im- 
portance: An Early Diplomatic Controversy Betweeen the United States 
and Brazil, by William R. Manning; The Influence of the United States on 
the Opening of the Amazon to the World’s Commerce, by Percy Alvin Mar- 
tin; Documents (Reports of James Wilkinson to Emperor Iturbide of, Mex- 
ico, 1822), by Herbert E. Bolton. 

The editorial board of the Review consists of Charles E. Chapman, 
Isaac J. Cox, Julius J. Klein, William R. Manning, William Spence Robert- 
son, and the managing editor, James A. Robertson. 
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OBITUARIES 
PROFESSOR A. P. RAGGIO 


Dr. Andrew Paul Raggio, professor of Spanish and Italian at the Uni- 
versity of Maine, died December 21, 1917. He had been in the service of the 
University of Maine as instructor, assistant professor, associate professor, 
and professor since 1907. 

Andrew Paul Raggio, professor of Spanish and Italian, was born forty- 
four years ago in the city of Austin, Texas. His parents had come from 
northern Italy, from the hill country back of Genoa, and like many of their 
fellow countrymen, had settled in the south, first in New Orleans, whence in 
course of time they removed to the new state of Texas. They were devout 
Roman Catholics, and Professor Raggio owed his early education to the 
institutions of the church. Thus from his boyhood associations while reared 
in newest America, he was linked with the traditions of the old world 

Professor Raggio possessed a rare equipment for his work. Following 
his graduation from the University of Texas in 1896, he spent tive years of 
travel and study in Europe—three years in Italy, one year at the University 
of Grenoble in France, and one year in Spain. Returning to America he 
was for three years enrolled as a graduate student at Harvard University, 
where he received his doctorate in Romance Languages in 1904. It would be 
difficult to find or to imagine a more ideal preparation for a professorship 
of Romance Languages. He had acquired an intimate and sympathetic ap- 
preciation of Spanish, Italian, and French literatures and first-hand knowl- 
edge of the peoples and countries of southwest Europe. He had become 
well versed in European history. He had received sound university disci- 
pline in the several phases of technical philological study. 

Professor Raggio came to the University of Maine in 1907, having served 
an instructor’s apprenticeship at Simmons College, Bryn Mawr College, and 
the St. Louis Central High School. From instructor in Romance Languages. he 
became assistant professor in 1907, and associate professor in 1911. In 1916 
the new department of Spanish and Italian was created for him in recogni- 
tion of his zeal and ability. Perhaps no quality was more characteristic of 
Professor Raggio than his intense earnestness. It was with earnestness that 
he assumed his new position. The growth of the new department was mar- 
velous. He had planned to conduct all the classes unaided, but before the 
first year was out he needed the services of two instructors, and even then 
was obliged to curtail the work offered in Italian. 

Without doubt the teacher’s real triumphs are in the class-room; but 
they are often secret triumphs, they are not heralded abroad, they are often 
little known or appreciated by the teacher’s colleagues. I have heard the 
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opinion expressed by university men of experience that one should husband 
his energies in his teaching, because he derives no recognition or prefer- 
ment from that source. The labor of a teacher is largely a matter of con- 
science. To his classes Professor Raggio was most conscientious. Pains- 
taking in the extreme, methodical in every detail, he had carefully reasoned 
out his system of imparting instruction. His endless patience and regard 
for the minutiae of scholarship might have descended to pendantry in a less 
inspired teacher, but with him a boundless enthusiasm for his profession and 
for the subject matter which he taught raised his work high above the 
trivial and the commonplace. 

It is in vain that we regret the loss of a human life seemingly cut off be- 
fore its time. We miss the later years of riper achievement. But we pos- 
sess a work well begun: we possess an example of faithfulness, of con- 
scientiousness, of energy in the performance of duty, of intellectual breadth 
and integrity. of honesty of purpose, and frankness of position; we possess 
an example of charity toward others, of spiritual depth, and earnestness that 
can never be lost. 

GeorceE D. CHASE 


UNIversity oF MAINE 


RAFAEL MARIA DE LABRA 


Don Rafael Maria de Labra, distinguished Spanish statesman, jurist and 
writer died in Madrid on the 16th of April, 1918. 

Don Rafael Maria de Labra was born in Habana, Cuba, in 1841. He 
left Cuba at the age of ten and the rest of his life he passed in Spain, with 
the exception of a few years when he held various political posts in Cuba. 

Seftor de Labra was one of Spain’s great men of the last fifty years. 
Since the year 1873, when the short-lived Spanish republic was organized, 
he became a liberal republican, and throughout his whole life he worked in- 
cessantly for the betterment of Spanish political and social canditions. At 
the time of his death Seftor de Labra was senator and president of the 
Ateneo de Madrid, having occupied various prominent public offices before. 

As a writer on subjects relating to Spanish and Spanish American politi- 
cal and social problems Seftor de Labra is world famous, and the bibliography 
alone of his studies would cover a small volume. The following are a few 
of the best known of his works: La Pérdida de las Américas, La Coloniza- 
cién en la Historia, De la representaciébn é influencia de los E. U. de. 
América en el Derecho Internacional, Estudios de Economia Social, Historia 
de la Cultura Espatiola Contempordnea, El Derecho Internacional de Espana, 
La Politica hispano-americana en el siglo xx, El Problema politico-peda- 
gogico en Espana. 

The death of Sefior de Labra is a great loss to Spain and to Spanish 
scholarship. 


A. M. E. 











REVIEWS 


SPANISH-AMERICAN READERS 


The group of books under our attention constitutes a very patent en- 
deavor to cultivate the spirit of rapprochement and to further the friendliest 
intercourse between the United States and the Spanish American countries. 
As such these manuals will be welcomed by all men and women of both 
Americas whose sympathies are already quickened and who are anxious to 
hasten the international comity and solidarity of this continent in accord with 
the ideals of the Pan-American Conference, who are mindful of all that inti- 
mate intercourse implies, and who are not blind to the ultimate destiny that 
links the western hemisphere and welds its nationals into one grand and 
enduring federation, establishing and maintaining the interdependence of the 
New World. That a fit channel for the interpretation of this new interna 
tionalism is through the schools of the several independent republics com- 
prising the Pan-American Union will hardly be gainsaid. 

Teachers of Spanish are no longer suffering from a dearth of suitable 
reading material on Spanish America if minded to induct their pupils into the 
commoner phases of Hispanic culture as typified in that vast territory stretch- 
ing from the Rio Grande to the Straits of Magellan, not to mention the 
Philippines and Cuba. The titles listed here are but an earnest of what we 
may expect in this department of literature. Judging from the rapidity, 
diversity, and general purposefulness with which similar volumes are being 
provided, it would appear that yanqgui authors and publishers are combining 
to do their “bit” toward removing the obstacles of ignorance and misunder- 
standing that have too long separated us from the peoples of the southern 
republics and them from us. 

All of the texts here noticed—each one of them copyrighted within the 
past two years—are characterized by sincerity, breadth of vision, interest and 
scholarship, and by marked individuality of editing. In view of the inno- 
cency of our adolescents about even the elementary facts concerning 
South America, any and all of these books will open new vistas of delight 
and avenues of fresh and satisfying discovery; but these labors of love by 
the compilers will have fulfilled their missions only to the extent that the 
pupils are impelled to continue their study of Spanish beyond the usual pre- 
paratory stages of instruction. 

PRACTICALITY seems to be the slogan of present-day modern language 
teaching. All of the readers here discussed are eminently practical (from 
the viewpoint of realia) in content-matter, if not in the treatment of the text. 
As a group they supply a number of things teachers have long wanted. 

There is no one species of textbook that quite so reflects the individuality 
of its compiler as a “reader.” It is a personal offering, as it were; it is one 
man’s idea of what he would like to read and have others read with a class. 
In seeking to satisfy his own tastes in this direction he hopes to satisfy 
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others. Hence, teachers will accept the selections more or less enthusias- 
tically, approving or disapproving, as their own tastes are gratified and their 
own peculiar needs fulfilled. Fortunately, all of the texts here considered 
satisfy the major specifications of progressive modern-language school books. 


(A) Spanish-American Life, a reader for students of modern Spanish, by 
E. C. L. Morse, A. B., LL. B., of the Phil Sheridan School, Chicago. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 1917. 8vo, 369 pp. (197 text, 86 
notes, 70 vocabulary ). 

(B) A Trip to Latin America (in very simple Spanish), with conversation 
and composition, exercises and vocabulary, by Ventura Fuentes and 
Victor E. Francois, Department of Romance Languages, College of 
the City of New York. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1917. x + 
196 pp. (136 text and exercises, 12 appendix: The Verb, 48 vocabu- 
lary). 

(C) Viajando por Sud América por Edward Albes, Ph. B.. LL. B., del 
Cuerpo de Redactores del “Boletin” de la Union Panamericana, ed- 
ited with notes, vocabulary and questions fer oral practice by 
J. Warshaw, Ph. D., University of Missouri. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, 1917. 8vo, vii + 266 pp. (133 text, 26 Cuestionarios, 18 
notes, 43 vocabulary ). 

(D) Elementary Spanish-American Reader, edited with exercises, notes 
and vocabulary, by Frederick Bliss Luquiens, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1917. 
8vo, xi + 224 pp. (98 text, 40 notes, 81 vocabulary ). 

(E) Spanish Reader of South American History, edited with notes, exer- 
cises and vocabulary, by Edward Watson Supple, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1917. 8vo, xi + 375 pp. (258 text, footnotes in Spanish, and exer- 
cises; 21 notes, 95 vocabulary). 


(A) This book may best be introduced with a quotation from the 
preface: “Peaceful and happy relations between nations depend largely on 
appreciating other nations’ feelings and understanding their psychology. 
Hence in this work the author has striven to consider the problem not merely 
from the point of view of a language teacher, but from that of a man of 
affairs, a lawyer, a historian, a student of contemporary events. Appeal is 
made to alert Americans who look not merely to the past, but to the present 
and to the future of the two Americas.” This fivefold viewpoint is consist- 
ently and amply maintained and accounts for the catholicity in the choice 
and the wealth of material. Mr. Morse adopts a novel approach to the psy- 
chology alluded to. What could better reveal the native genius and its reac- 
tion to every-day environment than the daily chronicles of newspaperdom? 
“Journalistic Spanish” would be a fit subtitle to these thoughtfully culled 
excerpts from the current public press, Spanish-American life is reflected 
to us first-hand, as it were, in a veritable motion-picture of the happenings 
in the human affairs of the Spanish-Americans. We witness the most varied 
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incidents—of ephemeral or of lasting value—through native eyes and observe 
the philosophic comment that goes therewith, recorded with the naturalness 
and spontaneity of the newspaper reporter or with the deliberation of the 
editorial sanctum. 

Mr. Morse has laid the best in present-day Spanish-American journalism 
under contribution for his “copy.” Although La Prensa of Buenos Aires and 
ki Imparcial of Mexico supply the bulk of the eighty-eight extracts, leading 
journals of these and the following cities, among others, have been judicious- 
ly drawn upon: Bogota, Caracas, Guatemala, Lima, Montevideo, Santiago 
de Chile, Valparaiso, Habana, Guadalajara, Guayaquil, and Vera Cruz. The 
selections, coming from such varied sources, are naturally as diversified as 
only newspapers can offer. Timely topics of all sorts, even to anuncios and 
correspondencias from public-spirited readers, are included. To instance 
merely a few suggestive titles: Por Teléfono, Los Rateros, Las Cajas 
Postales de Ahorro, Toreo contra Boxeo, Trenes Americanos, Cambio de 
Itinerario, El Incendio de Anoche, Dos Trenes se Telescopiaron, Triunfaron 
Los Cubanos (at baseball!), Los Maderistas, ;Un Elevado en la Habana? 
Socialismo Practico en Argentina, El “Trust” de los Frigorificos, Vagones 
RKefrigerantes, La Huelga en los Tranvias, Incendio en una Fabrica, Naufra- 
gio del Vapor “Lima,” El “Football” del Domingo. What animation must 
be provoked by topics like these! Divergence in style is not as great as one 
might expect. The idiom in the various articles moves easily, at times breez- 
ily. Grading as to difficulty is progressive by sections, rather than within 
them. Intelligent appreciation of these readings is not beyond the average 
student at the end of his second year. The book is excellent for collateral 
use; the selections coyer the widest range of topics, are short, and represent 
every phase of composition known to the columns of newspapers, so that the 
customary formal exercises are not missed, The store of words employed 
is necessarily extensive (consuming seventy pages in the vocabulary), but 
eminently practical. 

A splendid accompaniment to the text are the hundred illustrations, many 
of them original snapshots by the author. 

Not the least of the compiler’s industry is stored away in the eighty-six 
pages of notes, painstaking in detail, which furnish a sort of running com- 
mentary on the cultural life of the Spanish Americans on their respective 
heaths. The annotations likewise illuminate syntactic usages in a very care- 
ful and scholarly way. 

(B) We have here a well-graded “constructed” text, built after a 
thoughtfully planned scheme. It is frankly an attempt to realize “the ideal 
first reader,” which, in the words of the authors, “would be a book contain- 
ing such interesting material that it would stimulate the student to read 
more than the assigned lesson, and written in language so simple that its use 
could be begun at the very outset of the course. It should offer the greatest 
possible variety of subject-matter and serve educational purposes by offering 
protitable information as well as practice in the language studied; it should 
have a restricted vocabulary, the same words appearing again and again, but 
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this should not result in monotony; it should be so carefully graded that the 
student should not notice the progression; it should be so simple as to require 
no notes; finally, it should be provided with a complete vocabulary in which 
the beginner might find all the possible help to which he is entitled.” 

These very detinite pedagogical principles have been faithfully adhered 
to in this little book. Accordingly, we have here a very conscious and pur- 
poseful effort that wins respect and admiration. The ambitious aim set by 
the authors has been quite successfully accomplished. Although compiled by 
college men, it is very evident from the whole atmosphere and arrangement 
of the material that this book is intended largely for pupils in the secondary 
schools, and for very early use by such. The desirability, if not the necessity, 
of treating of Spanish America somewhere in the course, is generally con- 
ceded. For those who wish to take up and dispose of this department of 
Spanish instruction in the most expeditious manner this little volume will be 
especially welcome. It has condensed the usually unwieldy, diffuse, if not 
dry, textual matter of so many Spanish-American readers, with their over- 
loading of statistics and economics, to manageable proportions and with 
something of human interest and freshness. By judicious selection the 
names and topics that commonly come to mind in thinking of South America 
have found a place in the twenty-eight very simple, carefully composed and 
instructive chapters, which are accompanied by sixteen illustrations (chosen 
and placed with more than customary appropriateness) and a good map. 

A noteworthy instance of the editors’ craftsmanship are the well- 
arranged and thoughtfully prepared exercises, To those who regard such 
aids as wholly gratuitous, it may be suggested that the average teacher who 
uses his text for any sort of drill or review work at all simply would not, 
even if he could, compound, on the whole, so adequate, consistent and divers- 
iMed a series of exercises, Messrs. Fuentes and Francois have at any rate 
pointed out some excellent models. 

The stock of some two thousand vocables is very practical, with scarcely 
any nonce-words or “South Americanisms.” In fact, the word-content is so 
ordinary that explanatory notes of any kind are unnecessary. 

(C) If (B) has succeeded in stimulating the student to “read more 
than the assigned lesson,” say, after an interval of half a year or more, the 
publishers might well recommend this book to follow the foregoing one (B). 

The very genesis of this volume, however, makes the transition in regard 
to difficulty a bit abrupt, but none the less manageable. For these pages were 
originally intended to regale adult readers of F/ Boletin de la Union Pan- 
americana, As such the art of the trained journalist becomes at once evident; 
this writer's mode of expression, however, is straightforward and flows 
easily. 

In ten chapters, varying in length from eight to eighteen pages, and with 
two or three full-page illustrations to each chapter, we accompany Sejfior 
Albes on his official journey, taken in 1912, of some seventeen thousand miles 
from New York around Cape Horn and return. The itinerary is marked in 
red on the map and is the one usually followed by tourists to South America. 
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The articles then are in the form of a rather expansive diary of an observing 
traveler given to somewhat minute entries. Professor Warshaw has edited 
these selections seemingly in foto and has provided them with eighteen pages 
of elucidating notes and supplied a series of tifteen questions to each chapter, 
“arranged to furnish that datly oral practice so much to be desired in work 
in Spanish.” 

The twenty-three pictorial illustrations are well chosen and unfold to us 
somewhat less familiar views of South America. 

(D) This was the tirst volume to appear in the Spanish Series by this 
publishing house. The editor’s statement (as of 1917?) that there are many 
readers which introduce students to Spain, “but none which gives him a real 
introduction to Spanish America,” obviously calls for some qualification now. 
Nevertheless, this book is a welcome pioneer missionary and fully justifies its 
existence. Unlike (B), it is not a “constructed” text, but follows the eclectic 
type of reading book. It contains eighteen prose selections with unimportant 
modifications, from the pens of representative writers in the Spanish-speak- 
ing republics. These readings contact the literary landmarks of historic and 
romantic appeal and significance in the Spanish civilization of the New 
World. Two poetic compositions have been included: Junco’s translation of 
Longfellow’s “The Village Blacksmith” and the Argentine national hymn. 
This diversity of origin and subject-matter inevitably makes necessary an 
extensive vocabulary (eighty-one pages!), the wisdom of which may be ques- 
tioned in a beginners’ book, evidently intended primarily for secondary 
schools. 

A commendable innovation in the way of auxiliary apparatus appears in 
the informing footnotes in simple Spanish. The exercises after each lesson 
are based on these, as well as on the text. The grammatical notes, not with- 
out a few minor inaccuracies, very completely anticipate the beginner's 
troubles, leaving very little problem-solving to be done. Constant iteration 
and cross-references serve to reinforce the fundamentals of grammar. 

For so progressive a book the repeated emphasis in the preface on trans- 
lation seems needlessly solicitous. 

(E) Convinced that the eagerness of our students in schools and col 
leges to learn Spanish is due largely to their desire to learn about Spanish 
America, and recognizing the scant means at the teacher’s disposal, Mr. Sup- 
ple has been prompted “to help supply the need of suitable classroom texts 
dealing with South America.” The students which the editor must have had 
in mind are collegians and only the most advanced pupils in high schools 
where place in the already congested course of study can be found for the 
very substantial readings of this handbook. In either case, the text would 
hardly be taken up tm toto in the classroom, at least not in the standard lite- 
rary course, notwithstanding the careful linguistic commentary with which 
this manual has been supplied. 

Although the makers of modern language syllabi have always accorded 
due consideration to political history as a contributory science to the fullest 


cultural interpretation of a foreign nation, still a symposium such as this will 
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unfortunately find but a subordinate position in the average curriculum, Its 
appeal becomes almost too specialized for a general course. And yet this 
compilation is a thankworthy performance, for there is much useful informa- 
tion embraced within these excerpts from distinguished native historians. 
They “represent in chronological order some of the best known episodes in 
the history of South America, from the period of the Conquistadores down 
to the present day.” 

The nine selections from six eminent Spanish American authors, each 
with a vigorous and lucid pen, fill over two hundred pages of solid text and 
require ninety-four pages of vocabulary. Twenty pages of notes explain the 
linguistic difficulties of the text as well as of the Spanish footnotes. Each 
chapter is introduced by the editor’s summary in Spanish, which puts the 
reader in possession of enough facts to more fully appreciate the extract that 
follows. After each chapter there are provided from three to ten exercises, 
comprising in all some forty-five pages, calling for answers to questions and 
for translation into Spanish, based on the texts and the footnotes. Five illus- 
trations and eight maps embellish the volume. 


Georce W. H. SHIELD 


MaANvuAL Arts HIGH SCHOOL, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





Espafia Pintoresca, by Carolina Marcial Dorado. Ginn & Company, 
Boston, 1917. xx 332 pages. 

Se trata de un libro de lectura para un grado secundario de ensefianza, 
que intenta reproducir en reducido volumen aspectos diversos de la vida 
espafiola. En su mayor parte el libro es original de la Srta Marcial Dorado, 
circunstancia que presta al texto una coherencia de criterio y una unidad de 
estilo que suelen faltar, desgraciadamente, en los centones de lectura que 
tanto se prodigan para la ensefanza del espanol; y lo integran algunos 
fragmentos selectos de autores espafioles. Siguen al texto ejercicios de con- 
versacion y traduccion muy abundantes, en la forma usual en estas publica- 
ciones, y profusas notas ilustrativas y aclaratorias de las dificultades que 
puedan ofrecer algunos pasajes. Reune, por tanto Espaia Pintoresca un 
variado material de estudio metddicamente ordenado, y constituye una 
lectura amena que puede, de paso, orientar a los estudiantes en el conoci- 
miento de la realidad espafiola. 

Claro que ni toda la realidad espafiola cabe en un libro de esta naturaleza 
ni la exactitud pormenorista de la informacion puede ser la cualidad funda- 
mental de un libro que, desde la portada, se acoge al amplio fuero literario 
de lo pintoresco; asi, seria excesivo enjuiciar seriamente a la autora por 
algunos deslices coloristas que de cuando en cuando aparccen en Espajia 
Pintoresca, y por cierta predileccion obsesiva que revela hacia rasgos y tipos 
de la vida nacional que en casi todos los libros de viajes por Espafia, desde 
el romanticismo aca, han sido cansadamente vulgarizados. No censuraré el 
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capricho de la autora de hacer sus excursiones a Toledo y a Avila, desde 
Madrid, en tardas y molestas diligencias, desdefiando el rapido y agradable 
traslado de los ferrocariles, pero no pueden pasarse sin protesta algunos 
convencionalismos que recoge este libro, indiscupables en una persona bien 
enterada de la vida espanola, y que pertenecen a esa categoria de topicos 
pintorescos ya desautorizades que se resumen en la expresion corriente de 
la Espatia de pandereta. Por ejemplo: la descripcién de un mozo sevillano 
que, deteniéndose ante una reja, se desembaraza de la capa para rasguear 
graciosamente una guitarra que, como un pecado, traia oculta; y las capri- 
chosas afirmaciones de que en Madrid oyo la autora al sereno cantar la media 


noche, y de que en plena Puerta del Sol se percibe “a menudo el sonido de 
las castafiuelas” (Paginas 28, 66 y 75). 

Pero prescindiendo de esta clase de reparos, cuya justicia depende de la 
severidad de criterio con que limitemos los derechos del escritor  pinto- 
resco, creo que se deben registrar algunos errores 0 descuidos de otro caracter 
que he advertido en la lectura de este libro, y que podrian desaparecer, en su 
provecho, en ediciones venideras. Los mas importantes son los siguientes: 
En la pag. 2 se afirma que en la lengua espafiola perdura un gran numero de 
palabras celtas, fenicias y cartaginesas. En la pag. 17 se usa impropiamente 
la formula “beso a V. la mano,” sin embargo de estar bien explicada en la 
nota correspondiente. En los dos primeros versos de la segunda copla 
transcrita en la pag. 31 faltan sendas silabas. En la “Leyenda de San Anto6n” 
se confunden las dos devociones populares del santo abad, patron de los ani- 
males domésticos, y de S. Antonio de Padua, patron de las muchachas casa- 
deras. Ademas es inadecuada la denominacion de copla que se aplica a la 
poesia de Blasco alli reproducida. En la pag. 64 se ha omitido entre los 
versos 14 y 15 el siguiente: “y se aleja lento.” En la pag. 70 se llama Banco 
Hispano al Banco de Espana. Es inadmisible en espanol la forma de 
nombrar las calles que se emplea en la pag. 98: “calle 31 de agosto,” “calle 
Legazpi,” etc. En la pag. 109 hay esta construccion defectuosa: “en conme- 
moracion a que.” En la pag. 126, y otras: El Cano, por Cano. En la pag. 
129: factoria, por fabrica. En la pag. 134, construccion defectuosa: “resiste 
en el trabajo.” [en la pag. 135: populacion, por poblacién; (o es un angli- 
cismo o una pedanteria). En la pag. 136: “otras de las miles manifesta- 
ciones.” En la pag. 150: “Cuan soy feliz!” En diversos lugares del mismo 
capitulo se lee, repetidamente “olé,” cuyo acento es un galicimo tan absurdo 
como seria el de escribir “torero.”. En cambio falta el acento en “osté” 
“quié” y otros vulgarismos que figuran en las mismas paginas. 

En las “Preguntas” aparece varias veces la expresion “los caracteristicos” 
por las caracteristicas, y las construcciones viciosas: “cuales son unos. . .?, 
por algunos, y “el anécdota.” 

En las notas se afirma que a Galdos se le concedié el premio Nobel en 
1912, lo cual es inexacto, desgraciadamente; y se omite la provincia de Gra- 
nada en la enumeracion de las de Andalucia, y por fin, se da a la frase “a 
hurtadillas” una traduccién que corresponde mas bien a la expresion “de 
reojo.” 


Los cantos populares que van transcritos a continuacion del texto no 
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cumplen a mi juicio, el propésito de dar “una idea de la variedad y delicadeza 
de la musica espafiola,” pues dos no son en realidad nacionales, aunque sean 
populares en Espafia: la Marcha real, que es prusiana, y la IMamada “Sere- 
nata,” que no es sino una guajira cubana. 

Creo, por ultimo, que en un libro que ofrece al lector la garantia de los 
apellidos espaiioles de su autora, no debieran figurar los fantasticos y gro- 
tescos dibujos que se titulan “Una sefiorita.” “Un baile en Sevilla” y “Una 
serenata.” 

F. Moraces DE SETIEN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 


Teatro Antiguo Espafiol. Textos y estudios. Junta para Ampliacion 
de estudios e investigaciones cientificas. Centro de estudios histéricos. I. 
Luis Vélez de Guevara: La Serrana de la Vera, publicada por R. Menéndez 
Pidal y M.® Goyri de Menéndez Pidal. Madrid, 1916. vii + 176 pages. 
II. Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla: Cada cual lo que le toca y La Vina de 
Nabot, publicadas por Américo Castro. Madrid, 1917. 270 pages. 


These two volumes initiate a series of critical editions of plays of the 
siglo de oro. The selection, according to the Advertencia in the first volume, 
is to be made from “obras dramaticas de los siglos XVI y XVII que por 
un interés de cualquier clase merezcan no permanecer inéditas o ser publi- 
cadas de nuevo”. The texts are to be printed, and the notes compiled, with 
all the care and learning which modern scholarship can provide. These edi- 
tions, then, are in no sense a work of vulgarization, but handbooks for spe- 
cialists. 

The original orthography is retained, except for distinction between v 
and u. The modern accentual system is, however, used, and this feature of 
the editorial plan has been criticized by previous reviewers. The format is 
admirable—a small 8vo with strong linen paper and clear type. The volumes 
are a pleasure to handle, and a monument to Spanish learning. 

The first play, La Serrana de la Vera, is here printed for the first time 
from an autograph MS. of Vélez. It has an excellent first act, a second with 
some lively scenes, and an extravagant third. Since this volume has already 
been reviewed four times,! I may be permitted not to linger over it. The 
theme is that of a stout virago, who, deceived by one man, makes oath to 
leave no other alive who falls into her hands. It is based directly upon a 
popular romance (cf. Menéndez Pelayo, Antologia, IX, 209), of which the 
editors now possess twenty-one versions. It is impossible even to enumer- 
ate the many interesting details which could be extracted from the full and 
erudite notes: the other folk-lore elements of the play; the dramatic works 





1G. T. Northup, in Modern Philology, XV, 447-448; M. A. Buchanan, in Modern 
Language Notes, XXXII, 423-426; E. Mérimée, in Bulletin hispanique, XVIII, 290-292; 
J. G. Ocerin, in Revista de filologia espanola, 1V, 411-414. 
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by Lope, Tirso de Molina, Enciso and Valdivielso, which employ the same 
motive, and the relations between them; the appearance of the Provengal 
comparative adjective genzor (ll. 219, 225), a word of extreme rarity even in 
Old Spanish, and practically unknown in Vélez’s day (though Gomez Ocerin 
cites two more examples from his work); the remark that Tirso de Molina 
yas accustomed to hoax the public by citing false authorities as his sources. 
As regards the last-named point, I am not wholly convinced yet that the 
mischievous fratle was guilty of such deliberate falsification. It becomes 
less probable by half if one gives credence to Restori’s opinion that the 
Ninfa del Cielo was not written by Tirso at all, but by a totally different 
person (Zt. rom. Philol. XXX, 487; cf. Study di filol. rom. V1, 109); since 
the Ninfa del cielo and the Condenado por desconfiado constitute the only 
two examples of the alleged practice. 

There is one passage which may be worth mention, although the edi- 
tors chose to leave it without comment, the lines 2298-2309. Thus they run: 


“Cavallito, cavallito, el de las piernas de xerga, 

por la virtud que ay en ti que me digas quién te Ileba, 

quién te rije, quién te manda, quién te da zebada nueba, 

quién te enfrena, quién te ensilla, quién te linpia, quién te ierra— 
Por la gracia de Dios Padre el caballo hablado obiera, 

las palabras que dezia eran en su misma lengua.” 


This is popular poetry, beyond a doubt; Vélez did not write it without 
inspiration from an outside source. I have not been able to put my finger 
on any other parallel than two verses of the Asturian romance of Conde 
Olinos (J. M. Pidal, lieyos romances que se cantan por los asturianos, 
Madrid, 1885; no. XXV): “Por la gracia de Dios Padre | comenzo el caballo 
a hablar.” But | feel sure that another romance, nearer to the text, exists. 
It is of the folk-lore type, and deals with a magic horse; probably a man 
changed to that form (cf. Braga, Contos trads. do povo portuguez, nos. 9, 
10) rather than a marvelous wooden horse, like Clavilefio, although the 
latter is the better known theme in Spanish literature (cf. Cortejon’s note, 
Don Quijote, V, 255-257). 

The second volume contains a comedia and an auto sacramental of Rojas 
Zorrilla, both previously unpublished. The suelta of the former to which 
some cataloguers refer has not been seen by any modern. The MSS. are 
not autographs. 

Cada cual lo que le toca is a weak comedia. It wears the sickly cast of 
approaching decadence—the mechanical jokes of two graciosos of identical 
clownishness, long Gongoristic passages with wire-drawn similes, side-plots 
as complex as dull, a general air of boredom and staleness. La Serrana de 
la Vera has at least freshness and creative vigor to season its naiveté. The 
editor has provided a section, and an interesting one, entitled Valor literario 
de “Cada cual lo que le toca” (pp. 183-197), but the caption is misleading. It 
is not the literary value of the play, but its ideological value, that he dis- 
cusses. The central thought which Rojas has expressed is an unusual varia- 
tion of the “point of honor”. The ordinary conception of the pundonor is 
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familiar to all, as it has been the theme of so many famous dramas of the 
siglo de oro—El médico de su honra, Del rey abajo ninguno, etc. The hus- 
band is guardian of his wife’s honor, and when the slightest suspicion falls 
upon her, he must at once kill the offending man, the wife, or both, accord- 
ing to the case. In Cada cual lo que le toca this sentiment of honor, the 
“unwritten law”, which in Spain assumed the proportions of an extra-legal 
pagan code, is humanized somewhat. Rojas, who had taken the extreme 
view on many occasions, here presents a softened vision of the relative duties 
of husband and wife. He shows us a weak-willed man who has been mar- 
ried for two years to a woman whom he suspects of a previous love affair. 
The lover, who had once abandoned his victim, now returns, and is found to 
be the husband’s close friend. Disregarding all sentiments of loyalty, the 
lover persecutes the wife, who rejects his approaches; and since the usual 
defender of family honor is slow to move, she accepts the responsibility and 
kills the intruder with the husband’s dagger. Still more remarkable, the 
latter then forgives her her initial fault. 

It is the “venganza de honor” of the popular ballads (Wolf, Primavera, 
119, 120) except that in them there is no man whose duty it is to act. Ac- 
cording to the editor, no dramatist of the period but Rojas gives so strong 
initiative to a married woman in her own defense. The pity is that he had 
to botch his material. 

The editor touches upon a most engrossing field when he discusses (pp. 
245-248) the status of woman in the Spain of the siglo de oro. Was she 
imprisoned in her house like a Moorish girl? Was she as bold and given to 
escapades as the comedias often represent her? On this point hinges largely 
the question whether the drama of the siglo de oro is even approximately 
realistic. In spite of much loose writing, a really scientific investigation of 
the subject remains to be made. Whoever treats it must not fail to cite 
Pierre Loti as a witness that Turkish ladies of the twentieth century slip 
from their homes to keep rendezvous with strangers! 

Undoubtedly the unusual treatment of the pundonor led to the selection 
of this play for printing, just as the folk-lore interest attracted the editors 
of La Serrana. For Sr. Américo Castro is the author of the best-document- 
ed study of the pundonor yet made (Rev. filol. esp., II, 1-50; 357-386). To 
the citation from Rojas’ Catalan Serrallonga (cf. p. 196, n. 1, end), to the 
effect that vengeance is human, forgiveness divine, may be added an exact 
parallel in Tirso’s Escarmientos para el cuerdo, II, 4. Tirso always de- 
clined to force the pundonor, and at times took an advanced rational posi- 
tion, as when he declared for a single standard of morals and of punish- 
ment for husband and wife (Castigo del penséque, I, 8). 

The following are suggested as improvements in text or notes: 

Cada cual lo que le toca. 1. 620, for le read lé. P. 60, all speeches down 
to that of Isabel in 1. 1702 should be marked [Aparte], but not that in 1. 
1708. L. 1710, read impetiioso. [Aparte]s in Il. 1964 and 1966. L. 1998, read 
arriesg[uJes. L. 2005, delete period after cautela, L. 2025, read “Beltran 
vuelve, vy assi es fuerza”. Pp. 73-74, a goodly sprinkling of [Aparte]s are 
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needed. L. 2120, for iva, read iva. Remove comma from 1. 2203 and put it 
after 2202. L. 2575, read Guarddrtele. L. 2624, suspensive points instead 
of period. L. 2780, Dese[n]gatiado. L. 2980, tenplara for tenplara? Pp. 
243-244: the passages Il. 617-648 and 3308-3415 should hardly be classitied 
as endecasilabos pareados, since they contain quebrados and some odd lines. 
They are on the border line between silva and pareados. 

La Vitia de Nabot. L. 212, spoken by Celfa; the following by Jezabel. 
LI. 285-292 need to be entirely repunctuated, thus: suspensive points after 
interrumpir and deshacer; exclamation points after ventura and soberbia; 
ll. 288, 289, 290 and 291 consist each of a question and answer (;Qué 
apeteces? Tu corona, etc.); the first phrase of each should bear interroga- 
tion points, and a period should end each. Period after 1. 292. 

The linguistic notes to volume II are extremely full, and an index to 
them completes the usefulness of the book. R. Menéndez Pidal has formed 
a school of young men who are able to give us a first-class Spanish dic- 
tionary. May they decide to do it! Only as a preparation for something 
bigger can one justify the expenditure of so much splendid erudition on 
plays of the second or fourth order, when the best are not yet properly 
edited. 

S. Griswotp Morey 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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II. PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


The Modern Language Journal, II, 5, Feb.—F. C. Bans, Should Ger- 
man be Dropped from Our Schools? (A symposium giving the views of lead- 
ing educators and other prominent men. Most of these favor the retention 
of German. Is it not superfluous to print the views of Herr Ridder 
of the “New York Staats-Zeitung”?) C. E. Farnham, Devices for Teaching 
Oral French. E. F. Engel, The Laboratory Method ti: Theory and Practice. 
M. Romera Navarro reviews A Spanish Reader for Beginners, by M. A. 
DeVitis, Boston, 1917. (Valuable for its corrections.) 

6, March.—C. A. Downer, Teaching American Soldiers a Little French. 
F. W. J. Heuser, Nineteenth Century German Literature for Undergrad- 
uates. Committee Reports of the Romance Section of the Central Division 
of the M. L. A. K. McKenzie, Manuals of French with Reference to Over- 
seas Service. 

7, April—W. Myers, Elementary Language Training as Art Training. 
(Students should read ideas, not words. ‘The idea must be prominent at 
all times, no matter what is the form of the class exercise.” Imitation, 
practice, and criticism are the methods of developing skill in art, and are 
the ones to be employed also in the art of learning a language.) J. Moreno- 
Lacalle, The Teaching of Spanish Pronunciation. (No teacher of Spanish 
can afford not to read this admirable article.) R. H. Bonilla reviews War- 
shaw’s Spanish American Composition, New York, 1917. M. E. Potter re- 
views Carolina Marcial Dorado’s Espana Pintoresca. 


Bulletin of High Points, II, 3, March—L. A. Wilkins, Pedagogics and 
Culture. (In this article Mr. Wilkins says many good things. Undoubtedly 
the first aim of the teacher of modern languages in the high school is to give 
his students a practical command of the language. Literature is there taught 
mainly by indirect methods. We cannot in the secondary schools indulge in 
much discussion of periods, literary influences, and schools of writers. To 
discuss at length authors not read in the class would be folly. An outline 
course in literature probably has no place in the high school curriculum. 
Nevertheless, much can there be done to inspire interest in the authors read 
and in literature in general. The teacher must not be unappreciative of beauty. 
Modern language courses are more and more replacing Latin and Greek in 
the high schools. The classical teacher’s aim was undividedly cultural, and 
we who replace his kind must not allow the cultural to be substituted by the 
exclusively utilitarian. It is important that the teacher should appreciate the 
high cultural value of Spanish and emphasize this in his teaching. Mr. Wil- 
kins is right in stressing the importance of theoretical and practical phonetics 
and in requiring some knowledge of historical grammar. But I think he is 
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wrong in saying that literature can easily be worked up by the teacher him- 
self, and that an instructor is not so necessary here as in the case of phonet- 
ics and philology. Our summer schools are flooded with Spanish teachers 
who have never read the Don Quijote, who have never heard of Lope de 
Vega and Calder6én. This proves that his theory does not work out in prac- 
tice. Mr. Wilkins makes no mention of the importance of scientitic bibli- 
ography. The student rarely gains, unaided, a sound knowledge of bibli- 
ography, still less a critical attitude toward his subject. The great stress 
now laid upon the methodology of teaching causes many to neglect the 
methodology of science. Many of us believe that an outline course in Span- 
ish literature is one of the most essential subjects for the prospective teacher 
of high school Spanish to take. At the end Mr. Wilkins makes a statement 
out of harmony with the rest of his interesting article: “In these ways 
scholarship.and culture may be used to offset, to supplement, to enrich peda- 
gogics.” Surely it is pedagogics which should offset, supplement, and enrich 
scholarship and culture. Elsewhere he has stated that pedagogy is the means 
and not the end.) 

4, April.—L. A. Wilkins, HVastage in Modern Language Instruction. (A 
large number of students are incapable of deriving the slightest benefit from 
language study, probably 20 per cent in the New York city schools. An addi- 
tional 10 per cent derive only a minimum of advantage. This state of things 
should be frankly recognized. Such dullards should be offered courses with 
no language requirement. Laboratory methods should be employed so that 
these backward cases might be promptly diagnosed. They should then be 
assigned to proper courses without loss of time.) Report of the Committee 
on Realien of the New York State Modern Language Association, Spanish 
Section. (Sample talks on the geography and history of Spain and South 
America.) E. C. Hills, 4 Communication. (Mr. Hills prefers the old ex- 
pressions of “present and past participles” to the terminology “gerund” and 
“passive participle.” ) 

5, May.—L. A. Wilkins, Why Teach German in the High Schools? (Mr. 
Wilkins is strongly adverse to the teaching of German in the high schools 
under present circumstances. Whether or not high school students need the 
subject is a question we need not discuss here; but | strongly disagree with 
the author when he states that the scientist—including presumably the stu- 
dent of language and literature—no longer needs a reading knowledge as he 
once did. Certainly one cannot proceed far toward a thorough knowledge 
of Spanish literature and philology without a reading knowledge of German. 
Numerous important articles and books in that tongue are never translated. 
I am more inclined to agree with the views of ex-President Taft as ex- 
pressed in two letters printed in this same issue. On one point we are all 
agreed. The teaching of German must be divorced from political propa- 
ganda, and the teacher of German must point out the faults as well as the 
merits of German civilization. ) 

6, June.—L. A. Wilkins, Spanish Pronunciation. (This article contains 
many good suggestions which we hope will reach a wider audience than that 
for which it was originally intended.) 
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The Classical Journal, XIII, 9, June —Editorial—In Place of German, 
IVhat/ (Classical teachers feel that Latin should take the place of German 
from the seventh grade on. One argument is that there exists an abundant 
supply of competent Latin instructors, whereas the supply of skilled teachers 
of French and Spanish is short. We cannot agree with the statement that the 
Romance languages do not enrich the student’s English vocabulary to the 
extent that Latin does.) G. S. Painter, The Problem of Language Study. 
(The author argues for Latin on the ground of its practical utility. Latin 
and German, he thinks, are the two basal languages to be given preference 
in planning the high school curriculum. We fear that this article will not 
make many converts at the present time. Though their tone is moderate, 
both of these articles are directed against the subject of Romance languages.) 


Education, XX XVIII, 7, March—Mary G. Smith, The Foreign Child 
and the Teacher. A. L. Hall-Quest, Teaching What Nature Demands. 

8 April—R. W. Kelly, The Relation of the College of Liberal Arts to 
locational Guidance. H. L. Clapp, Pupil Self-Government. G. A. Coe, The 
Relation of Purpose or Intent to Results in Learning. 

9, April—The New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Announcement of the Meeting and Program. R. J. Ally, The War 
and Secondary Schools. J. M. Thomas, The War and Men’s Colleges. (Col- 
leges should work toward the socializing of society, so rapidly developing 
under war conditions.) Lewis Perry, The School and College High Brow. 
(The author of this article, the head of an important eastern preparatory 
school, classes research investigators among intellectual snobs.) Charles W. 
Eliot, Educational Changes Needed for the War and the Subsequent Peace. 
(The president-emeritus of Harvard thinks that great changes in education 
are impending. First there will be better and more systematic training in 
gymnastics and hygiene. Rifle-shooting should be made a national sport. 
Ethics should be given a more important place. “To increase and diversify 
the training of the senses should be the primary object in the reconstruction 
of programs; hence, much more time than is now allotted to drawing, music, 
and laboratory work in the sciences should be at once provided, and all 
teaching should be made as concrete as possible.”) Charles W. Eliot, The 
Modern School. (A description of the methods employed in the Lincoln 
School. The all-important thing, Mr. Eliot thinks, is “systematic training in 
observing, recording, and inferring justly.” He does not approve of the 
total exclusion of the classics from the curriculum of this school.) Paul 
Shorey, The Modern School. (A brilliant defense of the classics, written 
in this author’s most trenchant style. One of his minor points is that, as 
society is constituted in the United States, any modern tongue may be used 
for propaganda purposes. Hence Latin should be substituted for German, 
French, and Spanish in the grades.) A. E. Stearns, Education and the New 
Order. O. W. Caldwell, An Experimental School. 


Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Padagogik, XIX, 3, March.— 
P. P. Claxton, On the Teaching of German in American Schools. F. Betz, 
First Year Work in German—Some Experiences. (“Any method, to be suc- 
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cessful, must be used with conviction; that is, the teachers must believe in 
the method. Now with the best intentions in the world, radical or far-reach- 
ing reforms will not be successful in the long run if they are forced on a 
body of teachers all at once.” There follow many practical suggestions re- 
garding the planning of the first year course.) Zur Methode des fremd- 
sprachlichen Unterrichts. (This article, copied from the “Schweizerischen 
Lehrerzeitung,” gives a clear account of methods in vogue in Switzerland, 
Germany, and France.) 

4, April—M. Schutze, WVarion D. Learned: Etim Nachruf (Obituary). 
Zur Methode des fremdsprachlichen Unterrichts (continued). E. C. Roedder, 
The Scope and Method of Folklore Story. (An excellent article.) 

5, May.—F. J. Jenny, 4 Survey of the Preparation of Teachers of Ger- 
man in the High Schools of the United States. J. D. D. Deithl, Adjusting 
Instruction in’) German to Conditions Imposed by the War. (A patriotic 
article, admirable in tone. Many common-sense suggestions are offered to 
those teaching the subject. An appeal for tactfulness on the part of German 
teachers.) Third Annual Meeting of the Association of M. L. T. of the Cen- 
tral South and West. 

6 June. —Olga Moeller, The German Language Wil Never Die. 
(“America is now looking at German through emotion-colored spectacles, 
which make the most beautiful landscape resemble boiled spinach.” This is 
a fair example of the style of the whole.) Florence G. Jenny, 4 Survey of 
the Preparation of Teachers of German in the High Schools of the United 
States (continued). L. L. Stroebe, Der deutsche Unterricht und die deutsche 
Kunst 

The School Review, XX VI, 3, March.—Olivia Pound, Social Program 
for the High School. C. OQ. Davis, High-School Observation Work. F. E. 
Moody, Correlation of Professional Training with Teaching Success. 

4, April—P. C. Stetson, Statistical Study of Enrollment, Junior High 
School. A. C. Meier, Program-making in Central High School, St. Paul. 
G. W. Willett, Supervised Study. ° 

5, May—W. C. Bagley and C. H. Judd, Enlarging the American Ele- 
mentary School. C. QO. Davis, Junior High Schools in the North Central 
Association Territory. A. Hall-Quest, How to Introduce Supervised Study. 
W. S. Wake, The Failing Pupil in the High School. 

6, June.—J. L. MeConaughy, Germany's Educational Failure. (A severe 
arraignment of the Volkschule. Whatever we may think of Germany and 
the Germans, we merely make ourselves ridiculous when we talk of “Ger- 
many’s failure” in educational matters. ) 

The Elementary School Journal, XVIII, 7, March—L. S. McLeod, 
Influence of Increasing Difficulty of Reading Material Upon Rate, Errors, 
and Comprehension in Oral Reading. 

8, April —L. L. Mangun, Some Junior High School Facts Drawn from 
Two Years of the Six-six Plan at Macomb, Illinois. 

9, May.—J. P. O’Hern, Practical Application of Standard Tests in Spell- 
ing, Languages, and Arithmetic. 
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School and Society, VII, 171.—P. Smith, Limitations of State Control 
in Education. “It is a matter of common knowledge that to-day in America, 
the richest country in the world, hundreds of thousands of children sit under 
untrained and underpaid teachers. This is so because we cling to the neigh- 
borhood idea of initiative, support, and control of education.” What the 
state should do, and what the community should do.) V. L. Strickland, The 
War and Educational Problems. (The demoralization of schools in England 
and France was one of the early results of the war. Efforts to remedy these 
evils. } 

172.—R. T. House, The Teaching of French in the Army. 

173.—S. S. Colvin, The Most Common Faults of Beginning High School 
Teachers. S. Rosenstein, Social and Educational Standards in a Democracy 
at War. 

178.—The Effect of the War on Schools in Germany. (This article, 
translated from a German newspaper, states that education is very much 
demoralized in Germany at present. Standards are low, teachers few, there 
is much combination of courses, graduation comes two years earlier, juvenile 
delinquency is very great, etc.) A. Lawrence Lowell, Academic Freedom. 

179.—D. Rosenstein, 4A Crucial Issue in War-Time Education—A meri- 
canization. C. H. Judd, A Curriculum for School Administration. German 
in the Schools. (German has been eliminated from the schools of New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Baltimore, Newark, and Trenton, to mention 
only a few of the larger cities. In New Jersey the state board of education 
has requested all district superintendents to instruct the teachers under them 
to substitute Spanish for German wherever possible. Similar news is com- 
ing in from many different sections. Where nothing more is done, objec- 
tionable text-books are being discarded.) 

180.—R. M. McElroy, An Appeal from The National Security League 
to the Teachers of America. (“We urge public-school teachers to stick to 
their posts in this great crisis. We urge boards of education to keep the 
schools at the highest point of efficiency. We must not starve democracy at 
the root and source. We must not grind the seed-corn.”’) 

181.—J. C. Brown, State Normal Schools and the War. F. S. Breed, 
War Work for High Schools. Modern Languages and “Modern Studies.” 
(This article, quoted from the “British Medical Journal,” states that a com- 
mittee appointed in 1916 by the British prime minister has recommended that 
Latin should no longer be compulsory even for an arts course, and that mod- 
ern languages and their history and literature should be placed on an equality 
with the similar learning of Greece and Rome. This is revolutionary for 
England and a far cry from the advice given by Mr. Gladstone to a public 
school commission appointed by his government in 1861. He regarded the 
position of modern studies as “ancillary and therefore to be limited and 
restrained without scruple.”) 


Modern Language Teaching, XIV, Feb.—Edward Nicholson, Diph- 
thongs and Palatals. F. A. Ellis, The Place of Phonetics in School French 
Courses. Who Shall Teach Modern Languages? (The question of the 
native versus the foreign instructor is here debated. Modern language teach- 
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ers in England are frankly assuming the attitude of a trade union. They 
hold that as Englishmen are never given places as modern language teachers 
in German and French governmental schools, turn about is fair play. The 
foreign instructor is held to be not only inefficient, but cheap. As long as 
there is an unlimited supply of cheap foreigners the natives can never hope 
to receive adequate salaries. Many teachers, notably the phonetician Ripman, 
take a different attitude. Ripman looks for an interchange between English 
and American teachers after the war.) (A professorship of Portuguese is 
soon to be established in London University. It is a pleasure to read that 
the teaching of Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly at that university is arousing the 
greatest enthusiasm for things Spanish. “He is at the head of a fully 
equipped school at King’s College, with lecturers working under him, and a 
large number of students taking advantage of the tuition. The Spanish 
movement, indeed, is spreading from King’s College to the universities gen- 
erally and to the public, so that Spanish, it is hoped, will take its place side 
by side with the other modern languages in a national scheme of education.” 
These words are quoted from “The Westminster Gazette.” ) 

2, March.—D. O. Prior, The Place of Philology in the Training of the 
School Teacher. (An admirable article throughout. The practical advan- 
tages of a knowledge of philology are stressed. “To be certain of his facts, 
the teacher must have a knowledge of the three sides of his subject—his- 
torical, literary, and philological. If one branch has been omitted in his 
training, he must later on make up for his deficiencies by means of much 
reading, often ill-advised and useless. Or he remains satisfied with his few 
facts, much to the detriment of his pupils. Lack of definite knowledge can- 
not be replaced by means of skill in teaching or imagination in the choice 
of methods.” These last words are worth remembering in these days when 
so much stress is laid upon mere methodology.) 


Les Langues Modernes, XVI, 1, Jan.-Feb.—J. Langlais, Le Frangats 
dans l’enseignement secondaire espagnole. (There are no chairs of the 
French language and literature in Spanish universities, only chairs of Ro- 
mance philology. In the secondary schools the French course lasts two years, 
three hours a week. The teachers are badly prepared, the text-books an- 
tiquated. The direct method is unknown.) M. Garnier reviews Maurice Caul- 
lery’s Les universités et la vie scientifique aux Etats-Unis. (M. Garnier 
agrees with the author that French universities suffer from a too rigid state 
control. Both admire the liberty of American universities and the support 
granted them by the public.) 

2, April-May-June.—C. Pitollet, Un livre de Unamuno. (A review of 
Julian Sorel’s Los hombres del 98: Unamuno. Ditto, Apropos de article 
de M. Langlais. 


Revue Universitaire, XX VII, 3, March.—Anon., Le réle de Amérique 
dans la guerre. Mlle. H. Guenot, Mémoire et Culture. (A reply to the criti- 
cism that French education is too much directed toward the cultivation of 
the memory.) 

5, May.—E. Besch, Le lycée et l’école primaire. 
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Revue de |l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes, XXXV, 2, Feb.— 
C. Pitollet, L’ Année littéraire 1917 en Espagne. (Pitollet finds that the past 
year has been characterized by great activity on the part of publishers but by 
only slight energy on the part of authors.) C. Pitollet, Sur un palais qui 
brila dans la neige. (An account of the destruction of La Granja.) Anon., 
Faut-il apprendre l’allemand? (The views of John Burroughs are com- 
mented upon.) 

3, March.—C. Pitollet, Comment vit le patriarche des lettres espagnoles. 
(An interesting picture of Benito Pérez Galdos in his old age.) 

4, April—Anon., Un conte inédit des fréres Grimm. 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 


The Romanic Review, IX, 1, Jan.-March.—H. R. Lang, Notes on the 
Meter of the Poem of the Cid, Il, 3 (conclusion). (In this number Mr. 
Lang ends his highly important series of articles on Spanish epic origins. He 
believes in the antiquity of Spanish balladry, but refuses to admit that the 
romances viejos are merely the débris of longer epics. He believes them to 
be of independent origin and to have developed in connection with choral 
song and ritual.) Max Krepinsky, Espanol Anchova. K. W. Parmelee, 
Gringo. (The author has been unsuccessful in establishing the etymology of 
this word; but it seems to be proved beyond a doubt that the word is of 
Spanish origin and much older than the war of 1846. Hence the common 
belief that it comes from “Green grows, etc.,” is exploded.) J. I. Cheskis, 
Ladino Meldar and Almunar. (An etymology proposed for Old Spanish: 
meldar.) P. Henriquez Urefia, Las nuevas estrellas de Heredia. (Passages 
from Spanish poems which possibly influenced the great French poet.) 


Modern Language Notes, XXXIII, 4, April—M. Romera-Navarro 
reviews S. L. Millard Rosenberg’s Las Burlas Veras, comedia famosa de 
{vlian de Armendariz, Philadelphia, 1917. (Minor faults indicated.) J. W. B. 
reviews E. C. Moor’s Fifty Years of American Education. A Sketch of the 
Progress of Education in the United States from 1867 to 1917, New 
York, 1917. 

5, May—S. M. Waxman reviews Hills and Ford’s First Spanish 
Course. J. de Perott, The Spanish Idiom: fonda en. 


The Modern Language Review, XIII, 2, April—B. Sanin Cano re- 
views three works by the Colombian poet, Rafael Pombo: Poesias, Bogota, 
1916-17. Traducciones poéticas, Bogota, 1917 ; Fabulas y verdades, Bogota, 1916. 


Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, V, 21, Feb.—E. Cotarelo, 
Draméaticos espaioles del siglo XVII: Alvaro Cubillo de Aragon. (One more 
of this author’s interesting studies devoted to the minor dramatists.) N. 
Alonso Cortés, E/ teatro en Valladolid (continued). M. de Toro Gisbert, 
Ensayo de una sinopsis de nombres cientificos y vulgares de animales de la 
America espanola (continued). J. Alemany, De la derivacién y composicién 
de las palabras en la lengua castellana. J. Alenda, Catalogo de autos sacra- 
mentales, historiales y alegoricos (continued). 
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Bulletin Hispanique, X1X. 4, Oct.-Dec.—P. Paris, Promenade archéolo- 
gique @ Bolonia (province de Cadix). G. Cirot, Appendices a la chronique 
latine des rois de Castille (continued). G. Cirot, L’Espionnage en Espagne 
au temps de la reconquéte. (The “false Christians” played a role somewhat 
similar to that of the “false pacifists” of the present day.) A. Morel-Fatio, 
Une lettre de Sainte Thérése. G. Cirot, René Costes. (An obituary of this 
young French Hispanist who had devoted himself to the study of Antonio 
de Guevara and Pedro Mexia.) St. C. reviews A. Palacio Valdés’ La guerra 
injusta, Cartas de un Espanol, Paris, 1917. 


Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 1V, 3—A. Reyes, Un tema de “La vida 
es sueno,” El hombre y la naturalesa en el monologo de Segismundo (con- 
cluded). (Pliny and other writers upon whom Calder6n drew for his ideas 
regarding man’s place in nature.) P. Barrsils, Fosstls de la llengua. A. 
Castro and S. Gili, Y todo. P. Henriquez Urefia, Notas sobre Pedro Espinosa. 
(As regards the influence of Espinosa upon Espronceda, nothing is added to 
what Menéndez y Pelayo had previously indicated in his speech of reception 
to Rodriguez Marin, delivered before the Spanish Academy in 1907.) Galo 
Sanchez, Datos juridicos acerca de la venganza del honor. (Previous writers 
upon Spanish honor have made little use of legal sources. This author not 
only describes the laws regarding adultery in vogue during the renaissance 
period, but cites several cases from real life. Short as the article is, it is 
very suggestive to the student of honor.) J. Rubio Balaguer, Los codices 
lulianos de la biblioteca de Inniclien (Tirol). 


IV, 4—A. Reyes, Sobre Mateo Rosas de Oquendo. Poeta del siglo XV1 
T. Navarro Tomas, Cantidad de las vocales inacentuadas. R. Menéndez 
Pidal, Una poesia inédita de Fray Luis de Leén. J. Gomez Ocerin and R. M 
Tenreiro, Una nota para “El Remedio en la desdicha” de Lope. El Soneto 
de l’enus y Palas. (In this number are reviewed many important books on 
Cervantes which appeared in 1916. Most noteworthy is A. Castro’s review of 
Marin’s critical edition of the Don Quijote. He points out, what few Span- 
ish reviewers have done, that the editor, in spite of his great reputation, is 
very weak in his knowledge of linguistics and fails to consult even some of 
the most obvious modern authorities. He also fails to control much of what 
has been published on Cervantes abroad. But the great merits of the work 
are generously recognized. J. Serrailh reviews Marin’s edition of La ilustre 
fregona and N. Alonso Cortés’ El Licenciado Vidriera. J. Gomez Ocerin 
reviews Vélez de Guevara’s La Serrana de la l’era (edited by the Sefiores 
Pidal). (Rather than a review of the work in question, this is a reply to 
certain foreign reviews of the same.) 

V, 1—R. Menéndez Pidal, Autégrafos inéditos del Cid y de Jimena 
en dos diplomas de 1098 y t1or. (Authentic signatures of the Cid and his 
wife, Jimena, accompanied by an important historical study of the documents 
here printed. It is proved that the Cid was an educated man. Menéndez 
promises a new biography of the Cid.) A. Castro, Adiciones hispdnicas al 
“Diccionario etimolégico” de W. Meyer-Libke. F. J. Sanchez-Canto6n, Siete 
versos inéditos del “Libro de buen Amor.” Samuel Gile, 4dlgunas observ 
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ciones sobre la explosiébn de las oclusivas sordas. P. Henriquez Urena, 
Nuevas poesias atribuidas a Terrazas. (1n this number there is a continua- 
tion of the reviews devoted to books and articles on Cervantes, published 
during the centennial of 1916.) F. A. Icaza reviews M. Garcia Moreno’s 
Catalogo paremiolégico, Madrid, 1918. 


Revue Hispanique, XLI, 100.—R. Foulché-Delbosc, Notes sur le 
Buscon. (This article contains the critical apparatus omitted from his 
recent edition of La vida del Buscén, New York, 1917. The emendations 
here offered explain away most of the difficulties which have so long puzzled 
scholars. This is a work of the first importance.), El Ibis de Publio Ovidio 
Nason. Publicalo S. Lopez Inclan. La famosa Toledana, by Juan de Quiros, 
jurado de Toledo, published by Rachel Alcock. (The text of a play by 
a little known pre-Lope dramatist, edited with very few notes. The play is 
dated 1591, is written almost entirely in redondillas and contains no figura 
de donaire. It seems almost certainly to be the same play as that in the 
Parma library, described by Restori, and bearing the title: El Toledano 
vengado y del famoso trato de Toledo. The weakest point in Miss Alcock’s 
work is that she, knowing this fact, has not fully investigated the relationship 
between these plays. A photograph or a copy of the Italian MS. might easily 
have been obtained. The editor has written a very full introduction con- 
taining the results of her researches on Quiros made in the municipal 
archives of Toledo. That period of Quiros’ life when he was a jurat has 
been well studied. It has been impossible to find material on other periods 
of his life.) Abel Alarcon, La literatura boliviana (1545-1916). (Wordy 
generalities.) Alfredo Giannini, // libro X dei Pensieri diversi di A. Tassoni 
¢ la Ingentosa comparacion de lo antiguo con lo presente di Cristobal de 
Villalén. (An interesting study in comparative literature. The Spaniard 
seems to have influenced the Italian.) Anon., A propos du mot refréan. 
Anon., nciens instruments de musique. A. M. Espinosa, Nota adicional al 
Romancero Nuevo Meyicano. (A very interesting new variant of “Por el 
rastro de la sangre.”) M. L. Guzman, Cuatro sonetos atribuidos a Gongora. 
P. Henriquez Ureiia, Campoamor. (A brief biography and critical apprecia- 
tion, accompanied by a useful little bibliography of studies on Campoamor.) 

XLII, 101.—Hugues Vaganay, Bibliographie Hispanique extra-péninsu- 
laire. Seiziéme et dix-septiéme siécles. 

102.—H. Peseux-Richard, Armando Palacio Valdés. (One of the fullest 
and best critical appreciations of this author that has yet appeared.) R. 
Foulché-Delbosc, Bibliographie de Mateo Aleman, 1598-1615. (Descriptions 
of the editions of the eight known works of Aleman within the time limits 
indicated; also of Marti’s continuation of the Guzman de Alfarache. Two 
of the translations from Horace are reprinted. The first edition of Marti’s 
(Valencia, 1602) work is described for the first time. The unique copy 
belongs to the author. Five 1599 editions of the first part of the Guzman 
are described and eleven of the following year. The princeps of the second 
part was Lisbon, 1604. Thanks to M. Foulché-Delbosc, we are now on 
firmer ground in the matter of Aleman’s bibliography.) A. Coster, Poésies 
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inédites de Herrera. (Four short poems.) Maurice Guillemot, L’apocalypse 
de Jauregui. (A series of 24 engravings by the friend of Cervantes to whom 
is attributed the alleged portrait.) 


Revista de Archivos, XXII, Jan.-Feb—G. Vazquez Nuiiez, El padre 
Francisco Zumel, general de la Merced y catedratico de Salamanca (1540- 
1607). C. M. del Rivero, El ingenio de la Moneda de Segovia. M. Jiménez 
Catalan, Don Gregorio de Brito, gobernador de las armas de Lérida (1646- 
1648.) Adolfo Poschmann, Algunos datos nuevos y curiosos sobre el monu- 
mento de don Felipe “el Hermoso” y dota la Loca, en la Real Capilla de Gra- 
nada, Cristobal Espejo, Clérigos y damas (caprichos del folklore espanol). 
J. F. V. Silva, Elogio de Vaca de Castro por Antonio de Herrera (conclu- 
sion. ) 

Revista Critica Hispano-Americana, II|, 3—Conde de Pefta Ramiro, 
Itinerarios de Espana. En automoévil de Madrid a Salamanca, M. A. Orti 
Belmonte, Nuevas notas al Fuero de Cérdoba. (These notes are historical 
and legal, not philological. ) 

4—M. Artigas, Lobo Lasso de la lega. (Bibliographical notes taken 
from the inedited papeletas of Gallardo.) Orti Belmonte, ditto (conclu- 
sion). A. Bonilla y San Martin reviews Vélez de Guevara's La serrana de 
la vega (edition of the Sefores Menéndez Pidal), Madrid, 1916. (The re- 
viewer prints an additional romance on this theme. He sides with Bu- 
chanan, rather than with the editors, as regards the question of the dating. ) 
Ditto reviews La ilustre fregona (edition of F. Rodriguez Marin, Madrid, 
1917.) (A laudatory review with a number of valuable rectifications. ) 
Ditto reviews MDXXXNXIX. Libro de refranes, copilado por el orden del 
ABC. De Mosén Pedro Vallés, Madrid, 1917. (We are fortunate to pos- 
sess a reprint of this rare work.) 


Revue des Langues romanes, LIX, 3-6, May 1916-Dec. 1917—A. T. 
Baker, Vie de Sainte Marie l’Egyptienne. (A chapter is devoted to the Old 
Spanish version. The legend and its sources are carefully studied.) 


Revue Historique, CN XVII, 1, Jan.-Feb—M. Wilmotte, La patric de 
Waltharius, (An important contribution. Interesting to Spanish scholars 
from the connection with the Gaiferos ballad.) 


Revue politique et parlementaire, XCIV, March—E. Lémonon, Les 
elections espagnoles. 

The Scientific Monthly, VI, 2, Feb—R. W. Thatcher, The Relation of 
the State Universities to Research in War Times. (“My suggestion is that 
we ‘sit tight’ and perform our regular duties in the most efficient way possi- 
ble until it becomes clearly apparent what special emergency service each one 
of us can render to the government.” “The making of a skilled research 
worker is a long-time process at best, and we ought at this time to increase 
rather than decrease our research teaching, and, if possible, to speed it up 
by concentrated work.” ) 

The Journal of American History, XII, 1, Jan.-March.—J. H. Man- 
ning, Cuba our Ally. 
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The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, X XI, 4, April —E. C. Barker, 
editor, Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin, 1828-1832, II. 

Tennessee Historical Magazine, III, 4, Dec—A. Henderson, The 
Spanish Conspiracy in Tennessee. 

Giornale Storico, XXXVI, 212-3—A. Farinelli reviews Benedetto 
Croce’s La Spagna nella vita italiana durante la Rinascenza. (An impor- 
tant review of an important book. Farinelli displays his usual vast biblio- 
graphical erudition, and this article, together with the book which inspired 
it, can be used as a complete bibliographical guide by one studying the inter- 


relations between Spain and Italy.) Domenico Bulferetti reviews Farinelli’s 
La vita 6 un sogno. 


POPULAR JOURNALS 


The Nation, CVI, 2759, May 18—N. N., A Painter of Spain. (Zuloaga.) 

2763, June 15—W. S. Robertson, The Wilson Doctrine in South 
America. 

The Outlook, May 29.—Rear-Admiral C. F. Goodrich, Shall We Teach 
German in Our Public Schools? (“In view of our large and .increasing 
trade relations with these neighbors of our hemisphere, it would seem as if 
instruction in Spanish should hold the right of way; yet it finds a place, and 
a minor one at that, in few public school curricula.” The author believes 
that few teachers of German present their subject in a critical way. They 
stress only the admirable features of German civilization, keeping their stu- 
dents in the dark concerning the sinister side of things German. He there- 
fore thinks that German should be abolished in the public schools, for the 
present at least.) 

Poet Lore, Jan.-Feb.—Jacinto Benavente, The Governor's Wife, trans- 
lated by John Garrett Underhill. (This has appeared previously in book 
form.) 


The Unpopular Review, IX, 17, Jan.-March.—Latin America and the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The Contemporary Review, 629, May.—S. de Madariaga, The Elements 
of Future Spain. WH. Grahame Richards, The Political Condition of Mexico. 

The New Europe, VII, 80, April—Guide to the Foreign Press: Ill 
(Spain). (The best account that has yet appeared of the attitude of Spain’s 
leading newspapers toward the war.) 

The Nineteenth Century, 492, Feb.—E. J. Dillon, The Plight of Spain. 
(Deals chiefly with the rebellious attitude of the army.) 

494—Cloudesley Brereton, A Defense of the Modern Humanities. 

Mercure de France, CXXVI, 473, March.—A. F. Herold, L’Espagne 
en 1917. (The revolt of the military juntas.) 


Cuba contemporanea, VI, 1, May.—R. de Cardenas, La politica de los 
Estados Unidos en el continente Americano, III. 
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La Lectura, XVIII, 205, Jan—J. Francos Rodriguez, La vida de Canale- 
jas (continued). J. R. Lomba y Pedraja, Mariano José de Larra (Figaro) 
como escritor politico. J. Deleito y Pifiuela reviews R. Blanco-Fombona’s 
Grandes escritores de América (siglo XIX). 

206, Feb—J. Francos Rodriguez, ditto, continued. J. R. Lomba y Pe- 
draja, ditto (continued). J. Deleito y Pifuela reviews José Ingegnieros’ La 
cultura filoséfica en Espatia, Madrid, 1916. 

207, March.—J. F. Rodriguez, ditto, continued. P. P. A. reviews Alfonso 
Reyes’ Sobre Mateo Rosas de Oquendo, Poeta del Siglo XVII, Madrid, 1917. 


Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, Jan—H. M. Wright, -/ Sal- 
vador of the Magic Table Lands. B. I. Miller, Some Andean Sulphur Depos- 
its. Anon., Latin American Foreign Trade as Affegted by the War. W. A. 
Reid, Glances at Petroleum Development in Latin America. 

Feb.—E. Albes, Santiago, Chile’s Charming Capital. H. M. Wright, 
Al Traveler in Northern Colombia. W. A. Reid, A New Gateway to the 
Heart of South America. Anon., The Essential Conditions of Foreign 
Trade. 

March—W. A. Reid, Lima: The City of the Kings. Anon., Latin 
Amertcan Trade: Grain and Sugar Exports. Anon., Work of the American 
Museum of Natural History in Colombia. 

Georce T. NortTHup 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


III. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


The list of books that comprises our GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY in this 
number represents to the value of about $100 some of the best material that 
appeared in Spain in 1917. As an analysis of that list, the following notes 
may not be entirely devoid of interest. 

Among cultivators of the drama we meet the Alvarez Quintero brothers 
with the one-act comedy, Los ojos de luto, and a comic opera entitled La 
casa de enfrente; Linares Rivas with a two-act comedy, Como hormigas 

.; Martinez Sierra with Para hacerse amar locamente; Rey Soto with 
Amor que vence al amor; Rincon Lazcano and Montesinos with a musical 
comedy, La Alcaldesa de Hontanares; and the great Catalan dramatist Gui- 
mera, who won a triumph with his peace play, Jess que vuelve. To these we 
should add El rey ciego, a tragedy in three acts and in verse, by Adolfo 
Aponte. The town council of Madrid has announced an open public literary 
contest for plays of three or more acts. The jury unanimously awarded the 
prize to Adolfo Martinez for the above-mentioned play, which later was 
staged with great success in the Teatro espafiol in Madrid. 

For criticism of the ultra-modern drama we have a volume by Ramon 
Pérez de Ayala entitled Las mdscaras, which is announced as volume I of 
a series of such essays. It contains critical articles concerning certain works 
of Galdés, Benavente, the Alvarez Quintero brothers, Arniches, Villaespesa, 
and Morano. 
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The novel is represented by José Francés with La peregrina enamorada; 
Hoyos y Vinent with Los cascabeles de Madama Locura and Novelas 
aristocraticas ; Lopez de Haro with Los nietos de los celtas; Pedro Mata with 
La catorce; and Carrére with La voz de la conseja, which is a selection of 
some of the best short novels and tales by a goodly number of the leading 
writers. To these should be added Paraiso perdido by Joaquin Dicenta, who 
died last year, and of whom we already have a posthumous work entitled 
Mujeres (estudios de mujer). Nor should we forget the second edition of 
Volvoreta by Wenceslao Fernandez-Florez. This is a novel that was awarded 
a prize in a public contest held by the Circulo de Bellas Artes. 

Scholarly criticism and critical reproductions of classical works are fairly 
well represented in the list. Of Cervantine criticism we have the following 
works: By the brilliant literary historian, Bonilla y San Martin, De critica 
cervantina; by the distinguished Mexican Ambassador to Spain, Icaza, 
Supercherias y errores cervantinos puestos en claro; and a Spanish transla- 
tion by Solalinde of the volume on Cervantes by the Italian scholar Paolo 
Savj-Lopez. Of that mordant critic Clarin we have an interesting volume 
of selections with a prologue and commentary by his brilliant successor, 
Azorin. Scholarly critical editions are represented as follows: Cervantes’ 
La tlustre fregona is by the National Librarian, Rodriguez Marin, who thus 
once more puts under obligation to him all scholars who are interested in the 
twelve scintillating Novelas ejemplares. Juan de Dios Huarte’s Examen de 
ingentos, a work which was written in 1575, has just been recast with a pro- 
logue by Federico Climent Terrer. This work is volume VII of a set called 
Biblioteca de Cultura y Civismo, and is a careful study, brought up to date, 
of the conditions which distinguish each individual in order to determine his 
aptitudes. The Junta para ampliacion de estudios e investigaciones cientificas, 
through its Centro de estudios histéricos, has published three important 
works. The first two are: Vélez de Guevara’s La serrana de la vera (by 
that unequaled pair of scholars, Menéndez Pidal and his wife), and Rojas 
Zorrilla’s Cada qual lo que le toca and La vina de Nabot (by Américo 
Castro). These two works form volumes I and II of a series entitled Teatro 
antiguo, espanol. The third work is entitled Dos romances anédnimos del 
siglo XVI (by H. Thomas). 

Those of our teachers who are interested in historical matters, treated 
scientifically and yet not technically, will welcome the following works: 
Honorio Alonso Rodriguez, Algo sobre la fundacién de la Orden de Cala- 
trava (this order has always disputed the primacy of foundation with that 
of Santiago, and the present author supports the claim of Calatrava) ; Julio 
Hoyos, El Solar de Arias Gonzalo (which deals with the celebrated events 
connected with the early history of Zamora); and Eduardo de Laiglesia, 
La mujer en los libros de caballerias (which is a lecture that was delivered 
before the Union de damas espajfiolas). 

Those who are interested in the biography of great characters will find 
much to interest them in the two volumes of the Recuerdos de mi vida by 
Ramon y Cajal. The first volume is devoted to the author’s infancy and 
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youth, and the second to his scientific labors. Both volumes are highly illus- 
trated and the edition here mentioned is the second edition. For those who 
do not care to read the life of the greatest histologist in the world today, but 
who prefer to read the lives of saints and martyrs and of those less saintly, 
we mention Eugenio Noel’s Vidas de santos, diablos, martires, frailes, clérigos 
y almas en pena; and for those who are interested in mysticism we recom- 
mend the Castillo interior of Santa Teresa de Jesus in the new edition col- 
lated from the original manuscript by Luis Carlos Viada y Lluch, and pre- 
ceded by a eulogy of the saint by Miguel S, Oliver. 


Joun D. Firz-Geratp 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


IV. GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Alonso Rodriguez, Honorio. Algo sobre la fundacién de la orden de Cala- 
trava. Eugenio Subirana. Barcelona, 1917. 

Alvarez Quintero, Serafin y Joaquin. La casa de enfrente—Zarzuela 
comica en un acto. Musica de Pablo Luna. Madrid, 1917. 1.50 ptas. 

-——— —— Los ojos de Luto. Paso de comedia. Madrid, 1917. 1 pta. 

Aponte, Adolfo. El Rey Ciego. Tragedia en tres actos y en verso; Premi- 
ada en el concurso del ayuntamiento de Madrid. Fernando Fe. 
Madrid, 1917. 3 ptas. 

Araujo-Costa, Luis. E/ escritor y la literatura (Apuntes y generalidades). 
Carta-preambulo por la Condesa de Pardo Bazan. Fernando Fe. 
Madrid, 1917. 4 ptas. 

3ayo, Ciro. Venus Catedratica. (Tratado de Galanteria.) Imprenta de 
J. Pueyo. Madrid. 3.50 ptas. 

Bobadilla, Emilio (Fray Candil). En Pos de la Paz (Pequenieces de la vida 
diaria). Novela. Libreria de la Viuda de Puevo. Madrid, 1917. 3 
ptas. 

Bonilla y San Martin, A. De Critica Cervantina. Ruiz Hermanos Editores. 
Madrid, 1917. 3 ptas. 

Boveda, Xavier. Epistolario romantico y espiritual; Rosario lirico y otros 
poemas. Orense, Imp. de la Region, 1917. 3 ptas. 

Carrére, Emilio. La Voz de la Conseja. Seleccion de las mejores novelas 
breves y cuentos de los mas esclarecidos literatos. 2 tomos. V. H. 
Sanz Calleja, Madrid. 3.50 ptas. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. La ilustre Fregona. Edicion Critica por 
Francisco Rodriguez Marin. Revista de Arch. Bibl. y Museos. 
Madrid, 1917. 3 ptas. 

Clarin (Leopoldo Alas). Pdginas escogidas. Seleccién, prologo y comenta- 
rios de Azorin. Calleja. Madrid, 1917. 2.50 ptas. 

Costa, Joaquin. Tutela de pueblos en la historia. Madrid. 3.50 ptas. 

Dicenta, Joaquin. Paraiso perdido. (Novella.) Libreria de los Suc. de 
Hernando. Madrid, 1917. 
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Duque, Doctor Matthias. Flores de dichos y hechos sacados de varios y 
diversos autores. Lo publica por primera vez Francisco de P. Amat. 
Antonio Lopez y Comp. Valencia, 1917. 

Fernandez-Florez, Wenceslao. Volvoreta. (Novela premiada en el concurso 
del Circulo de bellas artes.) (Segunda Edicién.) Viuda de Pueyd, 
Madrid, 1917. 3.50 ptas. 

Francés, José. La peregrina enamorada. Novela en quince episodios. V. H. 
de Sanz Calleja. Madrid. 2 ptas. 

Guimera, Angel. Jestis que vuelve. Drama en tres actos, traducido al Cas- 
tellano por Eduardo Marquina. Biblioteca Hispania. Madrid. 3.50 ptas. 

Hoyos, Julio. El solar de Arias Gonzalo. Establecimiento Tipografico de 
Antonio Marzo. Madrid, 1917. 5 ptas. 

Hoyos Vinent, Antonio de. Los Cascabeles de Madama Locura. Biblioteca 
Hispania. Madrid. 

Novelas Aristocraticas. Sanz Calleja. Madrid. 3.50 ptas. 

Huarte, Juan de Dios. Examen de Ingenios. Obra Escrita en 1575. Re- 
fundida y prologada por Federico Climent Terrer. Biblioteca de 
cultura y civismo. Libreria Parera. Barcelona, 1917. 

Icaza, Francisco A. de. Supercherias y errores cervantinos puestos en claro. 
Renacimiento. Madrid, 1917. 

Laiglesia, Eduardo’ de. La mujer en los libros de Caballerias. Madrid, 1917. 

Leon, Ricardo. Europa Tragica. Renacimiento. Madrid, 1917. 

Linares Rivas, Manuel. Como hormigas . . . Comedia en dos actos. Biblio- 
teca Hispania. Madrid. 3 ptas. 

Lopez Barbadillo, Joaquin. Cancionero de amor y de risa; En que van 
juntas las mas alegres, libres y curiosas poesias erdticas del parnaso 
espafiol: muchas jamas impresas hasta ahora y las restantes publicadas 
en rarisimos libros. Biblioteca de Lopez Barbadillo y sus amigos. 
Madrid, 1917. 5 ptas. 

Lopez de Haro, Rafael. Los Nietos de los celtas. Novela. Renacimiento. 
Madrid, 1917. 

Lopez Pinillos, J. (Parmeno). Hombres, hombrecillos y animales. Biblioteca 
Nueva. Madrid. 3 ptas. 

Manucco Villalobos, Manuel.—Zurita Nieto, José. Documentos de la Iglesia 
Colegial de Santa Maria la Mayor (hoy Metropolitana) de Valladolid, 
siglos XI y XII. Sociedad de estudios hist6ricos castellanos. Vallado- 
lid, 1917. 10 ptas. 

Martinez Sierra, G. Para hacerse amar locamente. Renacimiento, San 
Marcos. Madrid, 1917. 

Mata, Pedro, La Catorce; Ni amor ni arte; la condenacion del P. Martin; 
Cuesta abajo. Novelas. Imprenta de Alrededor del Mundo. Madrid, 
1913. 3.50 ptas. 

Mendes Bejarano, Mario. Bio-bibliografia Hispdlica de Ultramar. Madrid, 
1916. 6 ptas. 

Menéndez Pidal, Ramon. Antologia de prosistas castellanos. 2a edicion. 
Junta para ampliacién de estudios, Centro de estudios histéricos 
Madrid, 1917. 4.50 ptas. 
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Mesa, Enrique de. Canctonero Castellano. Con un ensayo de Ramon Pérez 
de Ayala. Renacimiento. Madrid, 1917. 3 ptas. 

Montalvo, Juan. Geometria Moral con una carta-prélogo de Juan Valera 
Madrid, 1917. 3.50 ptas. 

Noel, Eugenio. Vidas de Santos, Diablos, Martires, Frailes, Clérigos y Almas 
en Pena. Renacimiento. Madrid, 1916. 3.50 ptas. 

Ormaza, Fernando de. Elena Osorio y Lope de Vega. Relacion de lo suce- 
dido a un Fantasma de la Corte de Felipe II]. Viuda de A. Alvarez. 
Madrid, 1916. 

Palacio Valdés, Armando. Anos de juventud del Doctor Angélico. (Nuevos 
Papeles del Doctor Angel Jiménez.) Victoriano Suarez. Madrid, 
1918. 4 ptas. 

Pérez de Ayala, Ramon. Las Mascaras. Ensayos de critica teatral. Volu- 
men I. Galdos, Benavente, Los Quinteros, Arniches, Villaespesa, 
Morano. Madrid, 1917. 

Ramon y Cajal, S. Recuerdos de mi vida. 2a edicion. (Obra Hustrada con 
numerosos fotograbados.) Tomo I, Mi Infancia y Juventud. Tomo 
Il, Mi labor cientitica. Nicolas Moya. Madrid, 1917. 17 ptas. 

Rey Soto, Antonio. Amor que vence al amor. Poema dramatico en tres 
actos y un prologo. Viuda de Pueyo. Madrid, 1917. 3.50 ptas. 
Rincon Lazcano, José,—Montesinos, Eduardo. La Alcaldesa de Hontanares. 
Comedia en tres actos, escrita en prosa, con ilustraciones musicales 
compuestas por el maestro Antonio Rincon. Prologo de Linares Rivas 

Libreria de Pueyo. Madrid, 1917. 3.50 ptas. 

Rojas Zorrilla, Francisco de. Cada qual lo que le toca y La vinta de Nabot. 
Publicadas por Américo Castro. Teatro antiguo espafiol, textos y 
estudios, I]. Madrid, 1917. 5 ptas. 

Salazar, Luis de. Origen de 300 Apellidos castellanos y vascongados. Ano 
1917, Bilbao. Tip. E. Verdes, Correo. 

Savj-Lopez, Paolo. Cervantes. Traduccion del italiano por Antonio G. 
Solalinde. Calleja. Madrid, 1917. 3.50 ptas. 

Teresa de Jestis, Santa. Castillo Interior. Edicion cotejada con el MS. 
original por Luis Carlos Viada y Lluch, y precedida del Elogio de La 
Santa por Miguel S. Oliver. Barcelona, 1917. E. Domenech. 

Thomas, H. Dos romances anénimos del siglo XVI. El suetio de Feliciano 
de Silva, La muerte de Hector. Publicalos con una introduccion y con 
sus fuentes. Junta para ampliacion de estudios e investigaciones cienti- 
ficas, Centro de estudios historicos. Madrid, 1917. 2 ptas. 

Tormo, D. Elias. Las viejas series icénicas de los reyes de Espana. Junta 
de iconografia nacional. Madrid, 1917. 10 ptas. 

Turina, Joaquin. Enciclopedia abreviada de misica. Prologo de Manuel de 
Falla. Tomo I and Il. Renacimiento. Madrid, 1917. 4 ptas. 

Vélez de Guevara, Luis. La Serrana de la Vera. Publicada por R. Menéndez 
Pidal y Ma. Goyri de Menéndez Pidal. Teatro Antiguo espafiol, textos 
y estudios, I. Junta para ampliacién de estudios e investigaciones 
cientificas, Centro de estudios hist6ricos. Madrid, 1916. 4 ptas. 





